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INCREASES IN PAY 

A wage increase of $288,000,000 for the railroads! 
We have no doubt it is needed, or that a large 
part of it is needed, by the men who do the work. 
But we wonder how the figures sound to the traffic 
employes of high and low degree recently let out 
because, under government operation, it is not now 
necessary to solicit business. It would almost 
seem, would it not, that a comparatively small part 
of these millions probably to be paid out in salary 
increases, might have been set aside to maintain 
old and faithful employes whose work was rendered 
temporarily unnecessary because of emergency con- 
ditions, allowing those to whom it is now proposed 
to pay this money to do without a portion of it that 
their less fortunate fellows might be enabled to 
hold on for a while, perhaps at somewhat reduced 
salaries? We know that this suggestion sounds 
sentimental, but we fancy most of those who are 
to get the increases would gladly have assented 
tosuch an arrangement. And it is not altogether 
sentimental. There is such a thing as fair dealing 
with employes, even in business, and it is.not gen- 
erally considered fair to let out an old and trusted 
employe, practically without warning, because his 
usefulness, by no fault of his own, has suddenly 
and probably temporarily become impaired, at the 
same time increasing the wages of all the rest of 
the force, 

Aside from this shadow of the man in the cold 
of the outside looking in on the warmth and cheer, 
there is little reason for anything but pleasant feel- 
gs on account of the proposed increases. Prob- 
ably some will get more than they deserve and 
others less—it is impossible to work out such a 
thing with absolute fairness. But, generally speak- 
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ing, all the employes included need the increases 
they are to get, for the problem of living daily be- 
comes more complex and is to be solved only with 
money. 


UNIFORMITY IN RATES 

The railroads tell us, with more or less dis- 
ingenuousness, that their motive in asking for per- 
mission to substitute the C. F. A. scale of class and 
commodity rates, governed by official classification, 
for the present Illinois classification rates is to 
bring about uniformity. They point out that the 
advance in rates that would follow the granting of 
their petition would mean nothing to them, since 
under the present system the revenue of the car- 
riers goes to the government, the carriers getting 
only a fixed return based on the average for the 
last three years, and this return cannot vary, no 
matter whether they now earn or lose money. 

The railroads have a way of assuming that no 
one but themselves can understand their game or 
their motives and this leads them often into ridic- 
ulous positions. While it is true, strictly speak- 
ing, that they do not now get the money they earn 
and that their income is fixed and unchafigeable 
whether they earn much money: or none at all, of 
course they still have an interest in the source of 
their income and in getting rates on what they 
would regard as a satisfactory basis. Otherwise 
why bother to make such applications as the one 
in question, even for the mere sake of uniformity? 

It is still to be assumed that after the war and 
the expiration of the period fixed by law during 
which the railroads shall remain under government 
control after the coming of peace, the roads will 
be returned to private ownership, though perhaps 
with some changes in the methods of regulation 
that prevailed before the war. Many have seen 
in the war and the resulting government operation 
a great opportunity for the railroads to get their 
rates up on the theory that after the war it will 
be much harder to pull them down, even if they 
seem unwarranted, than it would be to get them 
up, even if increases seemed necessary. Undoubt- 
edly, if government operation works out at all as 
it is expected to, with rates increased, facilities en- 
larged and improved, and everything possible done 
for them to make the doing of business easy and 
economical, even at the cost, sometimes, of in- 
justice to their patrons, the railroads, from the 
point of view of their owners, if they are restored 
to private ownership, will be in better condition 
than ever before. 

Even if ‘government ownership were to be the 
policy after the war, it would still be to the interest 
of the carriers during the war to get rates and 
revenues to as high a point as possible and to get 
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their facilities and equipment in as good condition 
as possible, for the better their property is 
physically and in its earning capacity, the better 
the price they will get for it. 

However, the desirability of uniformity is a 
legitimate argument for this petition. If it can be 
achieved without injustice, uniformity should al- 
ways be sought. But one wonders how long, under 
our divided system of regulation, the uniformity 
that would be achieved by the granting of this 
petition would be maintained. For the moment, of 
course, we should have uniformity. But that 
moment would in all likelihood be so infinitesimal 
as to be almost imaginary. Once official classifica- 
tion were substituted for Illinois classification, 
changes made in it, by approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would not apply automati- 
cally intrastate and would have to be passed on by 
the state commission if proposed also for Illinois. 
These changes are frequent—a continuous stream. 
It would not be long, probably, until official classi- 
fication and Illinois classification were again about 
as far apart as they are now. 


The remedy, of course, is central control or reg- 
ulation of all rates, state and interstate. But that 
we have not got. We were making a start toward 
it when the war came along and interfered. The 
subject should be revived as soon as the war is 
over. The danger is that it will be forgotten or 
sidetracked in the new issues that have arisen. In 
central regulation of rates lies the solution of some 
of the most perplexing questions in the entire rail- 
road problem. 


COMMISSIONS FOR TRAFFIC MEN. 


If there were co-ordination of the various depart- 
ments of government in this country and a desire 
to accomplish the thing we have in mind, we think 
we see how a satisfactory result could be brought 
about. Indeed, if the desire is there or can be put 
there, the co-ordination, to the extent necessary for 
this particular purpose, ought to follow easily. 

Through the orders of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, thought wise under government operation of 
the railroads and the consequent disappearance of 
the necessity or propriety of competition, hundreds 
and thousands of soliciting freight agents, traveling 
freight agents, commercial agents, general agents, 
and off-line agents of all sorts have been thrown 
out of employment. Whether or not this policy 
was necessary or wise, it is the fact. It is the fact 
also that in the various departments of the Army 
and Navy—ordnance and quartermaster, for in- 
stance—hundreds of officers’ commissions have 
been given to as many young men whose duty it is 
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to look after transport. These young men are al] 
anxious to wear Uncle Sam’s uniform; many are 
no doubt, genuinely enthusiastic to serve; but al 
are practically immune from danger and compara. 
tively few had technical knowledge that would 
qualify them fo any great extent for their jobs untij 
after they began work. 

Why not give these commissions—where they 
are welcome—to traffic men, otherwise cligible, 
who are, as a war measure, being released from rail- 
road service, thus taking care of faithful and valy- 
able employes released through no fault on their 
part, but merely because of a government policy 
based on what is conceived to be war necessity; 
filling the places in government transport with men 
who know the business and can give efficient and 
valuable service instead of with novices; and re. 
moving, to that extent, the scandal of young, vigor- 
ous men, fit for the fighting line, holding down 
swivel-chair jobs and, as Uncle Joe Cannon puts it, 
“wearing spurs in order to keep their heels from 
slipping off their desks?” 

We can see nothing the matter with this sug- 
gestion. On the contrary, we can see everything 
in its favor. We offer it seriously for the consid- 
eration of the government in the interest of both 
fairness and efficiency. It is cold comfort for the 
thousands of railroad men who are being let out to 
be told that their sacrifice is necessary and that 
they are merely doing their bit. It looks like too 
large a bit for some and too pleasant a bit for 
others. At least give these men a chance to make 
a living at the work which is now being used, in 
many cases, merely to obtain straps for handsome 
young shoulders. Why not—especially when they 
can do it better? 

What would be better, of course, than the co- 
ordination necessary to bring this about, or what 
ought to accompany it, would be a reform in our 
military organization so that it would not be neces- 
sary to fill positions, the duties connected with 
which are purely civilian in character, with men im 
uniform or, at least, with men in the uniform. But 
we suppose that is too much to expect. Long 
custom demands that every man—surgeon, él 
gineer, mule driver, storekeeper, artificer, or what 
not—who does work connected with the army must 
wear the uniform and the shoulder straps indicating 
his rank in his particular work. There may 
some good reason for that, though what it is we 
do not know. But whether there is or not, ther 
can be no good reason for not filling these positions 
with the men best qualified to fill them. If they 
must wear uniforms, then put uniforms on them. 
That is a detail, though, in our opinion, none but 
the fighting men should wear the uniform. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Government Control of Rates and 
Operations.—Apparently the signifi- 
- eance of government control of both 
rates and operations is only now be- 
ginning to dawn on shippers. One of 
the facts that is beginning to make 
their eyes protrude is the tendency 
toward mileage rates. The Commis- 
sion itself, long before the govern- 
ment took over the railroads for war 
operations, disposed of many rate 
questions by prescribing mileage scales. Now hundreds 
of rate clerks are checking up on freight and’ passenger 
tariffs and tentatively setting down the rates resulting 
from the application of mileage scales. One of the per- 
sistent rumors that have come from one of the rooms in 
the Southern Railway building is that the clerks, working 
there on transcontinental passenger fares are checking in 
mileage rates so faithfully that the man from any of the 
eastern cities who desired to travel to California via New 
Orleans or El Paso would have to pay more for his longer 
time on the rails than if he proceeded through the central- 
route gateways. Of course, what the clerks are doing may 
never be approved by the Railroad Administration, espe- 
cially tariffs calling for higher fares via the creole winter 
resort. That city has long had an idea that the railroads 
were giving it the short end of the stick. To now have 
the government come along and shorten the stick might 
seem intolerable. Therefore it is not safe to conclude, 
because tariff clerks are checking in mileage scale freight 
rates and passenger fares, that they will immediately or 
even in the relatively near future be put into effect. Just 
at present the people are not taking a great deal of in- 
terest in the remodeling that the Railroad Administration 
is doing under the theory that such remodeling is a neces- 
sary incident to war operation of railroads. It is sus- 
pected, however, that before long there will be some in- 
quiries as to why it is necessary, when everybody is sup- 
posed to be helping on war work, to take the innards 
out of the railroads and rearrange them so that, willy 
nilly, the country will have to retain the railroads because 
the gizzard of one has been transferred to another not at 
all related to the original possessor of that organ, the 
windpipe of another has been taken out altogether, and 
the lungs of still another have been reduced in capacity 
one-half because the doctors, now tinkering with railroad 
anatomy, thought it had too large a breathing apparatus. 
Mileage rates, as a rule, mean throwing the traffic to 
the short lines and placing the small communities on 
the circuitous routes at a greater disadvantage than ever 
before. The average government official’s idea of what 
is a fine rate adjustment is the parcel-post zone system. 


Import and Export Rates.—Importers are considerably 
Wrought up over the proposal under consideration by the 
railroad authorities, to wipe out all import and export 


rates. They are particularly concerned because the class 


Tates from the ports, in many instances, are so high they 
believe the traffic would not move at all. Wiping out the 
distinction at points from which no domestic article moves, 
While leaving in effect commodity rates from points of 
origin of competing domestic goods, would furnish a pro- 
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tection for the domestic producer in many instances higher 
than he had before the downward tariff revision in 1913. 
The party in power, in ordinary times, would not think 
of allowing such a state of affairs to come about. But 
low-tariff men on both sides of the Atlantic, and especially 
those in England, are raising the question as to whether 
their way of handling the fiscal question is the good one. 
That inquiry may result in commodity rates from the ports 
to take the place of the import rates that will be the 
salvation of the importers. No low-tariff man in this Con- 
gress has expressed, publicly at least, any doubt about 
the economic soundness of the adjustment made in 1913. 


Consolidated Ticket Office in Washington.—The consoli- 
dated ticket office is an accomplished fact in Washington. 
Those who have been waited on there with expedition 
think it is one of the seven wonders of the world— 
clerks alive and on their toes and messengers in neat 
gray uniforms. Those who have had to wait to be served 
think it is an abomination. They raise the point as to 
whether the country is really served by the saving of 
nine or ten thousand dollars a year in rent and clerk 
hire if the intending passengers are forced to lose possibly 
more than that because they must stand in line, instead 
of being served in a few minutes, as was generally the 
case, even when the separate ticket offices were most 
crowded. The critic is also inclined to observe that man 
power used in the production of the uniforms the mes- 
sengers and porters are compelled to wear is just that 
much power wasted which might be devoted to war work. 
Uniforms for messengers and doortenders, when in peace 
times they did not wear uniforms, it is observed, is a 
double waste. It takes money that might be put into 
bonds. It takes just that much cloth from the essential 
business of furnishing uniforms for soldiers who must be 
dressed in military clothes. Of course, the waste repre- 
sented by the uniforms may not amount to as much as 
the saving caused by the consolidation of the ticket offices, 
so that the net result may be a saving such as Secretary 
McAdoo advocated when he said he was wearing half- 
soled shoes and patched trousers and was proud to do so. 


The Overman Bill_—The few votes in the House com- 
mittee on the judiciary in favor of amendments to the 
Overman bill are taken as an indication of a combination 
of indifference, ignorance, and possibly a little intimida- 
tion. The present generation of lawmakers knows prac- 
tically nothing of the struggles that had to be made to 
put the regulation of rates into the hands of a bi-partisan 
body free from political influence. That is the ignorance 
which made possible votes to intrust the President with 
power that many of his best friends think he should 
shudder to have placed in his hands, because of the pres- 
sure that may be brought to make such and such an ad- 
justment of rates so as to accomplish such and such a 
thing in a given community or for an indicated element. 
The bill introduced by Representative McFadden of Penn- 
sylvania to authorize the Director-General to give passes 
to soldiers and sailors when on leaves of absence is an 
indication of the kind of pressure that might be expected. 
During the quarter of a century of work by the Commis- 
sion there were several occasions on which it looked as 
if political influence were suggested in rate questions. 
The late Judson C. Clements, who served longer than any 
other man as a commissioner, was particularly sensitive 
in his reactions to what looked like attempts to bring 
political pressure on the body that was then holding the 
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scales of justice so nearly even as to have the respect 
of both sides ‘of the controversy between railroads and 
shippers. On one occasion a delegation from the south- 
west, by appointment, called on Commissioner Clements. 
He came in late and on his way to his desk he had to 
shake hands with senators and representatives. The more 
of them he met the less cordial his greetings became. 
When he got to his desk he surveyed the crowd for sev- 
eral seconds, smiled a bit and bitingly remarked that he 
did not know that he had made an appointment for a 
political meeting. That crowd of shippers never after that 
brought any senators or representatives to call on him. 


Prohibition by Lack of Transportation.—Alcoholic drinks 
as thirst removers, even if the prohibitionists do not get 
them, are likely soon to be put down in the list of things 
desired but altogether beyond the purse of the ordinary 
man, simply because the transportation rates and the 
rules under which they may be used will become such 
as to make anything other than home-made substitutes 
undesirable. For confirmation, let the man who is sorry 
to see beer and wine placed on the index prohibitum, no 
matter whether by direct legislation or legislation by 
means of transportation rates, consider the troubles of 
the Richmond man who complained to the Commission 
because the express companies require the certificate of 
a physician as a condition precedent to the delivery of 
whisky. Let him also consider the fifteenth section ap- 
plication of carriers, published this week, for permission 
to cancel commodity rates on alcoholic beverages between 
New Orleans, Chicago, St. Louis and other points in the 
Mississippi valley. They certainly suggest that the time 
is not far away when the races that conquered the earth 
on beef, beer and butter from those who lived on grain, 
wine and oil, so far as the western hemisphere is con- 
cerned, will be living on beef and butter, without their 
beer. A. E. H. 


GOVERNMENT EXPANSION AT 
CAPITAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


All governmental power is concentrated in Washington. 
All decisions as to governmental powers, functions, and 
duties are made in Washington. All decisions in disputes 
between government and citizens are made in Washington. 
That is the fact now and will so continue to the end of the 
war, and for a considerable time thereafter. 


When the Overman bill (S. 3771) becomes a law, as it 
will in probably less than a week, this concentration in 
Washington, whenever the President wills, may be brought 
down to two or three men. It will be possible for him 
to place control of the banks and railroads in the hands 
of William Gibbs McAdoo and John Skelton Williams and 
have the disputes arising between carriers and shippers 
decided by any body of men, or even one man, designated 
by him, whether that man be Mr. McAdoo or some member 
of his staff, as Secretary of the Treasury, or some mem- 
ber of his staff, as Director-General of Railroads. 


The concentration in Washington and the possible still 
farther compression under the Overman bill are no more 
interesting phenomena than the corresponding enlarge- 
ment and expansion in number and size of the various 
bureaus and departments that are carrying on the work 
of government under war time conditions. Probably 100,- 
000 persons have come to Washington to help. The city 
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cannot take care of such an addition of the population, 
The excess lives in Baltimore, Alexandria and other places 
near by. 


This influx of people is the visible sign of the vast ey. 
pansion that has taken place in the government depart. 
ments. Any man who has any imagination should be 
able to visualize what has happened in a city of about 
350,000 persons. upon whom 100,000 neighbors have been 
dumped in less than a year. The town has become like 
a mining camp, with prices corresponding. The house 
that formerly rented for $65 a month is now snapped 
up at anywhere from $85 to $125. The furnished house 
from which the owner fled in the summer, glad to tum 
it over to somebody and allow its use for the labor of 
keeping it clean, is now rented at anywhere from $200 
to $700 a month. The colored slavey who used to do all 
the general housework, including laundry; for $15 or $2 
a-month, now demands from $25 to $40, and gets it, be 
cause the town is filled with one-dollar-a-year patriots, 
many of whom are suspected of having their patriotism 
diluted to the extent of keeping their eyes open to the 
main chance for companies for which they worked or in 
which they have an interest. 

The War Department is now housed in sixty-two sep- 
arate buildings, and more of a temporary nature are under 
construction. That department is divided into seventy 
big sections with 535 branches or subdivisions. There 
are more than 1,700 young officers between the ages of 
21>and 31 stationed here. 


The Shipping Board is quartered in nineteen distinct 
buildings. When it was organized a little more than a 
year ago, it occupied part of the floor in one office build- 
ing. The Interior Department, for which Secretary Lane 
completed a building covering a block just about the time 
war was declared, has spread into twelve other buildings. 
Its war work -is to find minerals and fertilizer materials 
needed in industry for the transportation of which there 
are not enough ships, even if they are procurable outside 
the central empires. 

Demand on the local telephone company for service for 
the government is so great that there is rejoicing when 
a subscriber gives up his contract and decides that he 
will save the money for Liberty Bonds. The company 
has been trying to procure an increase in rates, but the 
advocates of government ownership and operation of pub- 
lic utilities have talked the company off its feet on Post 
master-General Burleson’s proposition that if the govern- 
ment will only take over that company he will give more 
service for less money than the company now rendels. 
Those who have had experience with his postal service 
believe he would be penny wise and pound foolish as 4 
telephone operator, doing as he has done with the rail 
road mail service—cutting down the space hired from the 
railroads and forcing the distribution of mail at the ter 
minals instead of in transit. Thereby he claims to have 
saved $7,200,000 last year, or almost three-quarters of 4 
cent for each of the 100,000,000 persons in the United 
States. Congress has not hurried to act on his suggestion. 
Neither has the local utilities commission acted on the 
request for higher rates. 


So large an increase in the number of government tele 
phones has taken place within the year that in the latest 
issue of the directory seventeen pages are devoted, in 4 
pink section, to a list of the principal offices and branch 
exchanges. The War Department has so many telephones 
that it has issued a directory of its own of seventy-tw0 

(Continued on page 1013) 
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RATES ON CEMENT 


Case No. 9544* (49 I. C. C., 502-520). 
ALLENTOWN PORTLAND CEMENT CO. ET AL. VS. 
BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 

Submitted Dec. 6, 1917. Opinion No. 5128. 


Upon complaints bringing into issue the reasonableness of the 
rates on cement in carloads from Troy, N. Y., to stations 
on the Boston & Maine R. R. in New England, as well as 
the propriety of the relationship between the rates from the 
Hudson cement district in the state of New York, from the 
Lehigh district in the state of Pennsylvania, and from Uni- 
versal, Pa., to stations on the Boston & Maine R. R., Maine 
Central R. R., Montpelier & Wells River R. R., and St. 
Johnsbury & Lake Champlain R. R.; and upon investigation 
on the Commission’s own motion into the reasonableness of 
the rates from points in the Hudson district to stations on 
the lines named, Held: 

1. The rates on cement in carloads from Troy, N. Y., to stations 
on the Boston & Maine R. R. are unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that thi y exceed those shown in the distance scale pre- 
scribed herein. 

2.The rates from points in the Hudson district as a whole to 
aeyene on the lines named are not shown to be unreason- 
able. 

3, The rates from the Lehigh district to points on the lines 
named are not shown to be unreasonable, or to be unduly 
prejudicial as compared with the rates from the Hudson 
district to the same points. 

4.The rates from the Lehigh district to stations on the lines 
named are unduly prejudicial as compared with the rates 
from Universal, Pa., to the same stations, which should 
exceed the rates from the Lehigh district by at least 85 

_ ents per net ton. 

4. Certain fourth section applications whereby the carriers par- 
ties thereto seek authority to continue to charge lower rates 
from the Hudson and Lehigh districts to alleged water- 
competitive points in New England than the rates con- 
temporaneously in effect to intermediate points, denied. 


Division 3. 
WOOLLEY. 


All of the portland cement used in New England is sup- 
plied by mills located in three districts, the Hudson dis- 
trict in the state of New York, the Lehigh district in east- 
ern Pennsylvania and northwestern New Jersey, and the 
Universal district in western Pennsylvania. On July 5, 
1916, the Atlas Portland Cement Company, one of whose 
mills is located at Hudson, N. Y., filed a complaint in 
Which it alleged that the rates on cement from Troy, N. Y., 
to Stations in New England on the line of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad were unreasonable. No cement is pro- 
duced at Troy, but the Atlas Company is interested in the 
tates from that point because it owns several barges which 
tan be employed in transporting cement by water from 
ee to Troy, and if the rates from Troy to Boston & 
— points were made substantially lower than the rates 
— Hudson to the same points, it would be to the advan- 
4 of this company to offer its cement to the Boston & 
— at Troy instead of shipping it all rail from Hudson. 

€ position of the Atlas Company is indorsed by other 
Droducers in the Hudson district, nearly all of whose mills 


— 


? 
Vs > report also embraces No. 9012, Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
© agg & Maine R. R., and No. 9646, Cement Rates from 
Noa 1605 ‘rict; also the following fourth section applications: 
* 4040, 1563, 1572, 3596, 607, 1771, 2019, 2022, 555, 1481 and 4577. 


Commissioners HARLAN, AITCHISON, and 


are so located that they can ship their product to Troy by 
water. Hearing was had on the complaint of the Atlas 
Company in November, 1916, and the case was decided in 
April, 1917. Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & M. R. R., 
44 1.C.C., 416. (The Traffic World, May 12, 1917, p. 1048.) 
At the hearing the Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 
which operates mills in the Lehigh district, intervened, 
taking the position that a reduction in the rates from 
Troy to points on the Boston & Maine in New England 
would increase the advantage of the Hudson mills in the 
New England market, to the disadvantage of the intervener 
and other manufacturers in the Lehigh district. In its re- 
port the Commission held, in effect, that the reasonable- 
ness of the rates from Troy could not properly be deter- 
mined without more satisfactory evidence as to the rates 
from other producing points located in what was then 
understood to be the Hudson rate group. Attention was 
called to the fact that Troy is apparently near the center 
of the Hudson district and it seemed inadvisable to require 
substantial reductions in the rates from Troy in the ab- 
sence of a more satisfactory showing as to the effect such 
reductions would have upon the rates from other points in 
the Hudson district. The Commission therefore, held, in 
spite of comparisons Submitted by the complainant which 
indicated that the rates from Troy were at least relatively 
unreasonable, that the allegation of unreasonableness was 
not sustained, but the report made it clear that this con- 
clusion was reached only because the Commission felt that 
all of the rates from the Hudson district should be con- 
sidered before a definitive finding was made on the par- 
ticular issue raised by the complainant. 

The situation was complicated in March, 1917, by the 
filing of tariffs whereby the carriers serving the Hudson 
district made numerous increases and reductions in the 
rates from producing points in that district to a large part 
of New England. Producers in the Lehigh district were 
displeased with the reductions because they resulted in 
increasing from 20 cents per ton to 40 cents per ton the 
spread between the Hudson rates and the Lehigh rates to 
many points in Enw England, to the further disadvantage 
of the Lehigh manufacturers. Partly because of their dis- 
satisfaction with the changes thus made, and in order to 
have the Commission determine once and for all the proper 
relationship between the rates from the three producing 
districts, 13 manufacturers in the Lehigh district filed a 
complaint on March 17, 1917, under Docket No. 9544, Allen- 
town Portland Cement Company et al. vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. et al., which we shall refer to as the 
Allentown Case, in which they allege that the rates from 
the Lehigh district to points in New England on the Bos- 
ton & Maine, the Maine Central, the Montpelier & Wells 
River, and the St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain are un- 
reasonable and that they give an undue preference and 
advantage to the complainant’s competitors in the Hudson 
district and at Universal, Pa. In order to have the whole 
situation fully presented, and particularly with a view to 
determining the reasonableness per se of the rates from 
the Hudson district as a whole, the Commission entered an 
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order on April 30, 1917, instituting an investigation upon 
its own motion into the reasonableness of the rates on 
cement from the Hudson district to point in New England 
on the lines of the four carriers named in the complaint 
in the Allentown Case. By the same order the investiga- 
tion thus instituted was consolidated with the Atlas Case 
and with the Allentown Case. The three cases were heard 
together and will be disposed of in one report. There were 
also heard at the same time certain fourth section applica- 
tions wherein the carriers parties thereto, some of which 
are defendants or respondents in these proceedings, seek 
authority to continue from the Hudson and Lehigh districts 
to alleged water competitive points in New England lower 
rates than those contemporaneously in effect to intermedi- 
ate points. 

The location of the Hudson and Lehigh districts is shown 
on the accompanying map. Universal is located. on the 
Union Railroad, near Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The General Situation. 
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market restricted, and the percentage which thei; outpy 
bore to the country’s total production began to decline. fy 
1915 the total production was 85,914,907 barrels, of which 
24,876,442 barrels, or 29 per cent, were produced in the 
Lehigh district. Just as the construction of mills in the 
middle west tended to limit the shipment of cement into 
the west from the Lehigh district, so the mills in the Hu. 
son district tend to restrict the shipment of Lehigh cement 
into New England. There seems to be no doubt that the 
establishment of the rates which the Hudson producers 
seek would have the effect of reducing materially the top. 
nage moving from the Lehigh district to the New England 
markets, with a corresponding increase in the output of 
the Hudson mills. 

There are 28 cement mills in the Lehigh district, al] 
located within 20 miles of Allentown, Pa. Their daily 
capacity is 124,400 barrels. In the Hudson district there 
are but seven mills, with a total daily capacity of 20,500 
barrels. The Atlas Portland Cement Company, which oper. 
ates the largest mill in the Hudson district, with a daily 
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The_raw materials used in the manufacture of cement 
are generally distributed and the commodity is produced in 


capacity of 6,000 barrels, also owns the largest mill in the 
Lehigh district, its plant at Northampton, Pa., having 4 
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Hudson district. 
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and Lehigh district in New England markets in severe, ant The 
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considerable distances. In 1897 the production for the 
United States was 2,677,775 barrels, of which 2,002,059 
barrels, or 74.8 per cent, were produced in the Lehigh dis- 
trict. With the development of the western territory there 
was evident a growing tendency to locate mills nearer to 
the points of consumption, and during the last 20 years 
there has been a notable increase in the number of plants 
in the middle west. One of the results of this development 
was that the producers in the Lehigh district found their 
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lehigh districts. The Universal plant must be considered 
ip connection with this general situation, however, be- 
cause it has been able, under the present rate structure, to 
market part of its surplus in New England. From 1910 to 
1916, inclusive, its shipments to New England averaged 
444 cars per year. The record does not show the exact 
amount of cement shipped into New England from each of 
these districts, but a general idea of the relative tonnage 
may be derived from figures showing actual shipments to 
points on the Boston & Maine during six months from 
April to September, 1915. In that period 122,808 tons, or 
60.4 per cent, came from the Lehigh district; 77,014 tons, 
or 37.9 per cent, from the Hudson district; and 3,490 tons, 
or 1.7 per cent, from Universal. 

There has been a steady and substantial increase in re- 
cent years in the tonnage shipped from the Hudson district 
to stations on the Boston & Maine. Whether or not there 
has been a change in the relative tonnage to these points 
as between the Hudson district and the Lehigh district 
does not appear. 


The Relative Distances. 


Although’ the relative distances from the Lehigh and 
Hudson districts to the destinations in question would 
sem to be comparatively easy of determination, the 
parties have been unable to agree upon them. The diffi- 
culty is attributable to the fact that there are three routes 
from the Lehigh district. The shortest is that over the line 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad to Jersey City, N. J., thence 
via the New York, New Haven & Hartford to-its junction 
points with the Boston & Maine. In part ‘because of the 
congestion at the port of New York, necessitating fre- 
quent embargoes, and in part because other routes afford 
prompter service to the shippers and better revenues to 
the originating lines,. the Jersey City route is little used. 
If the mileage via this route is employed the Hudson dis- 
trict has an advantage in distance of approximately 137 
miles. Some of the traffic moves over what is known as 
the Poughkeepsie bridge route. Using the distance over 
this route the Hudson district is fourd to have an advan- 
tage of approximately 150 miles. By far the most impor- 
tant route, as far as the actual movement of cement is 
concerned, is that of the Delaware & Hudson through 
Mechanicville, N. Y., which is the longest of the three 
routes. Using the distances through Mechanicville the 
Hudson district has an advantages in distance of approxi- 
mately 230 miles. During a period of six months in 1915 
the cement tonnage from the Lehigh district to points on 
the Boston & Maine Railroad was distributed as follows 
over the three routes: 108,264.tons, or 88 per cent of the 
total, over the Mechanicville route; 14,544 tons, or 12 per 
cent, over the Poughkeepsie bridge route; and nothing 
over the Jersey City route. On behalf of the manufac- 
turers in the Hudson district it is contended that in view 
of the heavy tonnage over the Mechanicville route the dis- 
tances from the Lehigh district should be figured over that 
Toute, and that the distances through Jersey City should 
be ignored. The producers in the Lehigh district, on the 
other hand, contend that the advantage of the short route 
should not be denied them, even if the tonnage moving 
over it is relatively small, and they show that the Jersey 
City route is actually used when not embargoed. It is 
deemed unnecessary for the purposes of this report to 
make a definite finding on this point. It will be helpful, 
and fair to all of the parties, simply to present the situ- 
allon as it is, bearing in mind on the one hand that as a 
general rule rates are made by the shortest line, and on 
the other hand: that in cases of this character the move- 
ment of 88 per cent of the tonnage over a circuitous route 
‘San important fact to be considered. 

Universal, Pa., is somewhat more than 300 miles west of 
the Lehigh district. One of the exhibits gives the average 
distance from the Lehigh district as 323.6 miles less than 
the Universal distance. 


The Hudson “Group.” 


The Hudson district embraces four producing points, 
udson, Alsen, Glens Falls, and Howes Cave. The last two 


= located on the Delaware & Hudson. Alsen is on the 
Alba, Shore, and Hudson is served both by the Boston & 
re ny and the New York Central. Troy, one of the Bos- 
i Oe Ma ne’s western junction points, is 35 miles from 
Udson, <2 miles from Alsen, 46 miles from Howes Cave, 
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and 55 miles from Glens Falls. All of these points except 
Howes Cave are located on the Hudson River. 

Inasmuch as the Commission, in its report in the Atlas 
Case, expressed some doubt as to the advisability of estab- 
lishing reduced rates from Troy on the basis sought by the 
complainant without first determining the effect of such 
reductions on the rates from the Hudson. group as a 
whole, much of the evidence in these proceedings has been 
addressed to that matter. The manufacturers in the Hud- 
son district contend that the producing points in that dis- 
trict, though located in the same general part of the state, 
can hardly be regarded as constituting a rate group, and 
the evidence now submitted seems to support that conten- 
tion. It is true that the same rates now apply from all the 
Hudson mills to points on the Boston & Maine, and that 
until recently the rates were the same to points on the 
Maine Central. An examination of the tariffs of the other 
carriers serving the Hudson district shows, however, that 
they do not regard the Hudson district as a rate group. 
Thus the Boston & Albany, which serves Hudson, main- 
tains rates from that point to stations on its line in New 
England which are materially lower than the rates from 
Alsen, Howes Cave, and Glens Falls. Similarly the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, which serves Howes Cave and Glens 
Falls, maintains lower rates from those points to stations 
on its line than the rates published by other carriers from 
Hudson and Alsen. Again, the New York Central’s rates 
from Hudson to points on its line in the state of New York 
are generally lower than the rates from Howes Cave and 
Glens Falls, the differences varying from 4 cents to $1.37 
per ton. Finally, to points on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad the rates from Hudson and Alsen are 
lower than the rates from Howes Cave and Glens Falls. 
It is clear, therefore, that the establishment of lower rates 
from Troy, a point on the Boston & Maine, to stations on 
the line of that carrier, than the rates maintained by other 
railroads from other producing points in the Hudson dis- 
trict, may not properly be regarded as an unprecedented 
departure from the existing rate basis; on the other hand, 
such an adjustment would be quite consistent with the 
policy of the other carriers serving the mills in this dis- 
trict. The defendants direct attention to the fact that 
although it is the practice of each of these carriers thus to 
accord lower rates to the plant on its line, all the other 
points -are usually grouped, but this fact does not lessen 
the force of complainants’ showing, for it must be remem- 
bered that the Hudson producers ask nothing more of the 
Boston & Maine than that it accord reasonable rates from 
Troy to stations on its own line. 

The defendants contend, however, that the rates from 
Troy can not be reduced without causing sympathetic re- 
ductions at other points. Thus it is hardly probable that 
the Boston & Albany, whose line extends eastward from 
Hudson just as the Boston & Maine runs eastward from 
Troy, would deem it advisable as a matter of policy to 
maintain much higher rates from Hudson than those estab- 
lished from Troy; and if the rates from Hudson were re- 
duced we are told that the West Shore would doubtless 
make reductions in the rates from Alsen, across the river 
from Hudson. The result would be, in the judgment of. 
defendants’ witnesses, simply a general leveling down of 
the present rates from this part of the Hudson district, and 
they do not hesitate to suggest that this was the Hudson 
producers’ real object in filing their complaint. The Hud- 
son manufacturers express of record their willingness to 
have the rates from points in the Hudson district made by 
full combination on Troy if rates from the latter point are 
established on the basis sought, a concession readily un- 
derstood when it is remembered that all of the mills but 
one can ship their product to Troy by water. 


The Rate Structure. 


The evidence shows that no definite principle has been 
followed in constructing the rates on cement in this terri- 
tory. Both the manufacturers and the carriers have come 
to look upon the rates as a subject of compromise, to be 
approached rather from a commercial than from a trans- 
portation viewpoint. To attempt to satisfy all the pro- 
ducers and at the same time to avoid dissatisfaction on the 
part of the carriers competing for the traffic seem to have 
been the objects principally sought. The result is that the 
whole rate structure, when viewed from a transportation 
standpoint, seems incongruous. 
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& Albany are more than 100 per-cent higher than the brick 
rates from North Adams, Mass., a short distance east of 
Troy; and that the rates on brick from the Lehigh district 
to Boston & Albany stations are from $1.36 to $1.81 higher 
than the rates from points in the Hudson district. Other 
like comparisons are made. The other parties criticize 
this showing because the witness who introduced the com- 
parisons was unable to state that there is an actual move- 
ment of the Commodities mentioned under these rates, the 
witness having assumed that there is a movement because 
the rates are published as commodity rates. 

A study of the history of the rates shows that the spreads 
between the producing districts have varied materially, and 
also makes it clear that the rates have frequently been 
adjusted and readjusted for the purpose of giving an ad- 
vantage to one group of shippers or another. For example, 
the rate from the Lehigh district to group 4 was originally 
the sixth-class rate of $3 per ton, 20 cents higher than the 
rate of $2.80 from Universal, which was arrived at by tak- 
ing 60 per cent of the former Chicago-New York “basis” 
of $4 per ton, and adding 40 cents. This situation was un- 
satisfactory to the Lehigh producers and in 1908 the Lehigh 
rate was reduced to $2.80, making it the same as the Uni- 
versal rate. In 1915 the Lehigh rate was increased to $2.94 
and the Universal rate to $2.92, giving the Universal plant 
an advantage of 2 cents per ton in spite of its disadvan- 
tage of over 300 miles in distance. Again the Lehigh ship- 
pers expressed dissatisfaction with the adjustment, and on 
May 15, 1916, the Lehigh rates to groups 4, 5, and 6 were 
reduced so as to make them uniformly 20 cents per ton 
under the Universal rates. This readjustment was still un- 
satisfaetory to the Lehigh producers because the spread of 
20 cents was low when compared with the Hudson-Lehigh 
spread; and it was unsatisfactory to the Hudson manufac- 
turers because the reductions from the Lehigh district less- 
ened the advantage of the Hudson mills in New England. 
In March, 1917, in an effort to quiet the protests of the 
Hudson shippers, the rate from the Hudson district to 
group 3 was reduced from $2.10 to $2 and the rate to 
group 4 from $2.52 to $2.32, increasing Hudson’s advantage 
from 26 cents and 20 cents to 36 cents and 40 cents. At 
the same time the rates to groups 5 and 6 were increased 
so as to make the spread 40 cents. The reductions from 
the Hudson district to groups 3 and 4 displeased the 
Lehigh shippers, who thereupon filed their complaint in 
the Allentown Case. For convenient reference the recent 
history of the spreads is shown in the following table: 


HUDSON-LEHIGH RATES AND SPREADS. 


(Cents per net ton.) 
Before May 15, 1916 To Mar. 15,1917 Since Mar. 15, 1917 
Group Le- Hud- Le- Hud- Le- Hud- 
No. — —. Spd. high. son. Spd. high. 
6 ~ 


veneseee 358 274 84 348 274 74 348 308 40 


LEHIGH-UNIVERSAL RATES AND SPREADS. 
(Cents per net ton.) 


Before May 15, 1916. Since May 15, 1916. 


Uni- Le- Uni- e 
Group No. versal, high. Spd. versal. high. Spd. 
Gab hed sdb ckaeee 292 236 56 292 236 56 
- vetudbaaabancanes 292 236 56 292 236 56 
 sivesaedaweseukee 292 236 56 292 236 56 
OF vdeeiehiines age 292 294 —2 292 272 20 
 «ceebuatacetamae 338 336 2 338 318 20 
_ Fe Rane eee 368 358 10 368 348 20 


The present spreads of 56 cents and 20 cents, shown in 
the last column, can hardly be justified when it is consid- 
ered that the difference in distance exceeds 300 miles. 
Those spreads must be made greater, either by increasing 
the Universal rates or by reducing the Lehigh rates, or 
both. It would be unwise to increase the Lehigh-Universal 
spread by reducing the Lehigh rates, because the Lehigh 
manufacturers, although alleging in their complaint that 
these rates are unreasonable, practically waived that alle- 
gation at the hearing and the evidence shows affirmatively 
that they are not excessive. The alternative is to increase 
the rates from Universal, but this is regarded by some of 
the parties as impracticable because the Universal rates, 
as already explained, are now on a fixed percentage basis 
and can not be increased without disregarding that basis. 
The New England carriers are inclined to the view that the 
Universal rates should be increased and the Chicago-New 
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The rates from Universal are the only ones here involyeg 
which may be said to conform to a definite principle 
What is known as the Chicago-New York cement “basgis” 
is 21 cents per 100 pounds, or $4.20 per ton. Until the mr, 
cent increase of 5 per cent the basis was 20 cents, or % 
per ton. Universal. being a 60 per ceht point the rates 
from that point to New York on all classes and on pra. 
tically all commodities, are made by taking 60 per cen 
of the Chicago-New York rates, Thus, the cement rate 
from Universal to New York is made $2.52, which is §j 
per cent of $4.20. The rates from percentage territory to 
points in the Boston rate group are usually 2 cents per 
100 pounds, or 40 cents per ton, higher than the rates to 
New York, and the rate on cement from Universal to all 
points in the Boston rate group is accordingly made $2.99, 
The Boston rate group, generally speaking, includes aj] 
points in New England south of a line drawn west from 
Portland, Me. 

In a general way it may be said that the Boston & 
Maine territory is divided into six groups with respect to 
traffic from the Lehigh and Hudson districts. Group 1 ex. 
tends as far east as Hoosac Tunnel, Mass.; group 2 is east 
of group 1, extending eastward as far as Greenfield, Mass, 
and southward to Springfield, Mass.; group 3 extends north 
to Keene, N. H., and east to Boston, Mass.; group 4 lies to 
the north of group 3 and embraces central and southem 
New Hampshire and Boston & Maine stations in Maine as 
far east as Portland; groups 5 and 6 embrace points in 
northern Vermont and New Hampshire and a few stations 
in Canada. The map shows the first five groups. It will 
be observed that groups 3 and 4 embrace the principal con- 
suming points. Of the cement shipped to Boston & Maine 
stations approximately 89 per cent goes to points in these 
two groups. The rates from the three producing districts 
to each of the five groups are shown on the map, the Hud 
son rates being indicated by the letter “H,” the Lehigh 
rates by the letter “L,” and the Universal rates by the 
letter “U.” The water competitive rates from the Hudson 
and Lehigh districts to the coast cities, which are lower 
than the rates to intermediate points, are not indicated on 
the map. : 


The narrow spreads between the rates from the three 
producing districts show the influence of commercial com- 
petition.” The rates from Universal to groups 1, 2, and 3 
are 56 cents per ton higher than the rates from the Lehigh 
district, while to groups 4, 5, and 6 the difference is but 20 
cents per ton, although the Lehigh district has an advan 
tage in distance of over 300 miles, and although the west- 
bound rates to points in Ohio are as much as $1.42 higher 
from the Lehigh district than from Universal. To the 
New England coast cities, where the Lehigh rates are de 
pressed,.the Lehigh producers have a greater advantage, 
the spread being as great as $1.30 in some instances. One 
of the results of the apparently inadequate difference be 
tween the Lehigh and Universal rates on eastbound ship 
ments to interior New England is that the Lehigh pro 
ducers are driven to contend that if 20 cents is a proper 
spread for a difference of over 300 miles, then a spread of 
36 cents or 40 cents is excessive for the comapartively 
short distance between the Hudson and Lehigh districts. 
When it is considered that in other parts of the country, 
where cement rates are based in large part on distance, 
such material differences in distance are represented by 
rate spreads as great as $1 per ton, it becomes clear that 
both the Hudson-Lehigh and Lehigh-Universal spreads 
have been materially narrowed because of the importance 
attached to commercial considerations. . The fact that the 
carriers in constructing the westbound rates to points 2 
central freight association territory have extended the 
Lehigh rates to the Hudson mills naturally makes it diff 
cult for the Lehigh producers to contemplate with equanil 
ity the prospect of a substantial increase in the advantage 
already enjoyed by the Hudson producers with respect 0 
eastbound shipments. 

As further indicating that the present Hudson-Lehigh 
spreads of 36 cents and 40 cents are too low, the Hudsol 
producers introduced evidence showing that the spreads 
in the rates on other commodities are much greater thal 
on cement. Thus it is shown that the rates on anthracite 
coal from eastern Pennsylvania to stations on the Boston 
& Albany are approximately 100 per cent higher than the 
rates on the same commodity from Hudson; tha« the rates 
on brick from the Lehigh district to stations on ‘he Boston 
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via York percentage basis ignored, while the lines west of the (The Traffic World, March 2, 1912, p. 372.) The com- 
“Dasies Hudson River, fearing that a departure from the percentage plainant in that case operated a cement mill at Manheim, 
th . pasis might lead indirectly to an increase in the west- W. Va., 130 miles east of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line. The 
| the re pound rates, insist that the Universal rates should continue’ plant of its competitor, the Universal Portland Cement 
a ped. -on their present basis. On behalf of the plant at Universal Company, was located at Universal. In constructing the 
ws rates evidence was introduced showing that the eastbound rates’ rates to points in central freight association territory, Uni- 
“ per from that point are not lower than, and in some instances’ versal was regarded as a point within that territory, and 


its rates were made on the local central freight association 


are higher than, the westbound rates from the Hudson and 
distance basis, 7314 per cent of sixth class. The rates 


nt rate Iehigh districts. For example, the rate on cement from 


h is : i 

aul . Universal to Hudson, N. Y., is 12.6 cents per 100 pounds, from Manheim, however, were scaled on the New York- 
ant " while the rate from the Hudson district to Pittsburgh is Chicago basis. The Commission said: 

ered 10.5 cents. The-principal reason for this seeming malad- ee Pe reg ne te 
des ‘ ¢ s € e n ity tor a ri Oo TV. 

il to all justment 18 that the carriers have placed the westbound of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line as a rate-making theory is the 
le $2.99 rates from Hudson on the Philadelphia basis, which ap- sole justification advanced for the discrimination between the 
ides all plies from the Lehigh district, although Hudson and Alsen — — — pee par yp emg ar ay is not ya 
! 2 of ue. efendants apprehend grave results attendant upon a de- 
‘St from are in the New York rate group and Glens Falls is in the parture from the percentage basis from Manheim, both in its 


Boston rate group. In other words, the carriers, now in- 
sistently urging upon us the inadvisability of suggesting 
the slightest disturbance in the present eastbound per- 
centage basis from Universal, are according to the Hudson 
nills on westbound traffic rates from 40 cents to 80 cents 


effect in and from Trunk Line territory and upon the present 
Central Freight Association scale itself. * * * 

Considering all the facts of record it is our view that Man- 
heim is subjected to an unjust discrimination which is wholly 
unwarranted upon the theory advanced or the transportation 
conditions shown of record. When general rate adjustments in 


ston & 
spect to 
up 1 ex 


is east : and between large territories, which contemplate substantial 
|, Mass,, per ton lower than they would be if made - the usual justice between all shippers generally, result in individual in- 
is north | percentage basis. The Hudson producers admit that there stances of disproportionate inequality, they fail in their purpose 
t Ij is no logical basis for this concession and that they could’ to that extent, and their strict observance in such cases upon 

1es to sistently ask that it be continued no other ground than the arbitrary theory of their existence, 
outhern Mg 20t consis Lg ° should yield to the extent necessary to prevent gross injustice, 


That an illogical rate structure results from making the 
Universal rates conform to the generally recognized inter- 
territorial basis, while the rates from the other districts 


just as many other general rules are necessarily subject to ex- 
ceptions. We have, therefore, considered these rates without 
regard to any imaginary gecgraphical line of demarcation be- 


laine as 
oints in 


statio — % < tween different methods of tariff construction and upon no defi- 
It va are made on what may be termed a local basis, is strik- nite rule except relative justice between the two mills. 

pal con- — a oe ee Tinea ex eee a Dd This precedent should be followed in the present case by 

~ Maine (™ [val stations. ~ changing the Universal rates if necessary. It may be ob- 


are joint through rates, whereas the rates from the Lehigh 
district are made by combination on Portland. The rate 
from the Lehigh district to Portland is $2.36,* and from 
Universal $2.92, making the spread 56 cents. At Bruns- 


served in this connection that the present practice of 
blanketing all of southern New England under a common 
rate from Universal, while splitting the same territory 


in these 
listricts 
he Hud: 


by tiff vit Me, by reason of the grading up of the Lehigh rates, Goi" Srey teat te justify on any other ero 

Hudson ‘he spread is reduced to 28 cents, and at Woolwich, Me., 11.) that the cement rates rH Gaisneel ons asian 
the Universal rate is actually 2 cents per ton lower than see : <a } 

e lower rigidly to the interterritorial basis. 


the rate from the Lehigh district. The Commission would 
not be warranted on the evidence now before it in finding 
the rates from the Lehigh district to these stations to be 
unreasonable per se, but a study of the situation readily 


The spreads between the Lehigh rates and the Hudson 
rates may be widened either by increasing the former or 
reducing the latter, or both. Since the complaint in the 

‘ Atlas Case does not contain an allegation of undue preju- 


ated on 


e three 


‘al com- : ‘ : : F 
, and 3 Seeleees the poner age for the Gissatifaction of the Lehigh dice the Commission can not at this time require a widen- 
+ manufacturers with the relative adjustment, and the neces- . 

Lehigh sity of constructine the rates from both districts on a basis ‘8 of the spreads unless that result can be brought about by 
; but 20. y & ; reducing the rates from the Hudson district, or from Troy. 


that will give adequate recognition to the geographical The Commission would not be warranted on the evidence 


advan: : 
advantage of the Lehigh mills. age é é é 

le west: : ‘ : now before it in ordering a reduction in the group rates 

higher It seems to have been the custom in constructing the from the Hudson district as a whole. The reasonableness 


rates from all three producing districts to New England 
to start with the assumption that the Universal rates are 
unchangeable, and then to make the rates from the Lehigh 
and Hudson districts far enough below the Universal basis 
to accord at least partial recognition to Universal’s de- 


per se of the rates from Troy, however, is the only issue 
presented in the Atlas Case, and much evidence has been 
addressed to that issue. Before outlining this evidence 
we shall refer briefly to an adjustment of rates proposed 
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rp cided disadvantage in distance. The difficulty always en- by one of the defendants. 
A pes countered in constructing the ratesnin this way is that the The Proposal of the Boston & Maine. 
proper pap lig alee Hiri A — a oo The principal witness for the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
read of ettesial anaituedion Wn pent is that the spreads who has long been familiar with this situation, submitted 
artively between th aleanaal rates and the rates from the other at the hearing an adjustment of rates the adoption of 
istricts. two ietvteke can not be made adeusate without making which, in his judgment, would be an equitable solution of 
ountry, the Hudson and Lehigh rates unduly low. The only ion the whole problem. His plan, briefly stated, is to make a 
istance, native is to keen the Lehigh rates alee an high as reel uniform spread of 50 cents between the Universal and 
ited by Universal t D a i in Withee tate aieaeh ale Lehigh rates, and a spread of 40 cents between the Hud- 
wo = high as the Lehigh pi Pe ge narrowing the spreads — aa phoge ee ge — to 7: = Ae — — 
spreads : . . : 2 - wou e cents an cents. e Lehigh-Universa 
ortance eaunine the — ag epson moh ee vod spread, now 56 cents to the first three groups, would be re- 
hat the fculty - ax tien be se pthemoncntoman 4 ee at duced to 50 cents by increasing the Lehigh rates from 
ints 10 HE ty make aa Bees lag vane the Lehigh district fairl nti $2.36 to $2.42. To group 4 it is proposed to increase the 
ed the ative without t the same time ot ing them > elese to Universal rate from $2.92, the present Boston group basis, 
it dift Ti the rates from Universal, In the light of this situation 2 $2-20, and to reduce the Lehigh rate from $2.72 to $2.70. 
quanit HE there sec nog aaa EP gh ne of the New Eng. The Present spread of 20 cents to groups 5 and 6,would be 
vantage land Shes th : . pater ot 2s — din ellen dite increased to 50 cents by making a 30-cent reduction in the 
pect 10 i, Minined ped po - ee gee tte: en ge Lehigh rates. Only slight changes would be necessary to 
P Sarded as unalterable, and as constituting the foundation effect the proposed Hudson-Lehigh adjustment. ‘ 
Lehigh the rate stracture- ‘especially whan i io canatdeved that The reasoning which led the witness to the conclusion 
Hudso! i nearly all of the cement consumed in New England is sup- that spreads of 40 cents and 50 cents would be equitable is 
spreads blied by the Hudson and Lehigh districts and that_the well explained in the following excerpt frqm the brief filed 
wd = amount shipped from Universal is small. An interesting on behalf of the Boston & Maine. 
Sa ine eurine: the fahorteritarial sevoustege Beate cresting the, Gevesit. Selvunes er om) sain te aes 
he S) ruc ing the rates from Universal is found:in Alpha lear & auenine tear 2 ae 3 : e 
= Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 22 1. C. C., 446. eon and sulconetinn 4 hae auamnan dean ier onaaeek ade a 
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rents is one of the relatively low rates said to have been de- 
ssed by water competition. 





group 4, gave a differential of 90 cents to both groups as between 
Hudson and Universal. \The average distance to the 48 repre- 
sentative Boston & Maine stations shown on Eaton Exhibit 3 
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from Hudson, Lehigh'and Universal are 225, 430 and 747 miles, 
respectively. This shows an average difference in distance as 
between Hudson and Universal of 522 miles. .Of this amount 
317 miles, or 60.8 per cent, lie between Lehigh and Universal and 
204 miles, or 39.2 per cent, between Lehigh and Hudson. If the 
90-cent differential between Hudson and Universal were appor- 
tioned according to these mileage percentages the résult would 
be a differential of 55 cents between Universal and Lehigh and 35 
cents between Hudson and Lehigh. This approximates the dif- 
ferentials proposed of 50 cents and 40 cents, and it is believed 
properly refiects the differences in distance. 


Probably little could be said in criticism of this proposal 
if the major premise contained in the first sentence could 
be accepted as sound. It will be noted that the witness 
starts with the assumption that the rate from Universal to 
group 3 is proper, and with the further assumption that the 
rates from the Hudson group (and from Troy as one of the 
points in that group) to groups 3 and 4 are also substan- 
tially on their proper basis. These assumptions beg the 
questions principally in issue. 

The Boston & Maine’s proposal is unsatisfactory to all of 
the shippers and to some of the carriers. The Hudson 
producers object to it because it presupposes a recognition 
of the Hudson rate group, in which Troy is to be included, 
and therefore denies them the rates from Troy to which 
they feel they are rightfully entitled. The Lehigh pro- 
ducers, who have consistently maintained that the present 
Hudson-Lehigh spreads of 36 cents and 40 cents are exces- 
sive, are of course opposed to the suggested plan. The 
Universal Portland Cement Company bases its opposition 
to the proposed adjustment on the ground that ‘the spread 
of 50 cents would be too great, and on the further ground 
that the Universal rate to group 4 would be increased from 
a basis of 60 per cent to 66% per cent. Some of the car- 
riers west of the Hudson River are also inclined to criti- 
cize the plan because it ignores, as far as group 4 is con- 
cerned, the percentage basis that has been recognized for 
a number of years in constructing the rates from Uni- 
versal. 

Reasonableness of the Rates from Troy. 


The complainant in the Atlas Case contends that the 
rates on cement from Troy to points on the Boston & 
Maine Railroad are unreasonable when compared with the 
rates on other heavy commodities from the same point, 
and the evidence supports that contention. The following 
table, taken from the original report in the Atlas Case, 
compares the rates on cement from Troy in effect at the 
time of the original hearing with the distance rates on 
other heavy commodities between all stations on the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad for distances of 100,-200 and 300 
miles: 

CARLOAD RATES ON VARIOUS COMMODITIES BETWEEN 


STATIONS ON THE BOSTON & MAINE R. R., IN CENTS 
PER 100 POUNDS. 


Minimum Rate Rate Rate 

weight for 100 for 200 for 300 

Commodity. (pounds). miles. miles. miles. 
DE civakcaceeehaaunwe 00 9 13 5 Pe | 
cia ahs act liege Si 4.6 6.5 oh 
ee i ceaennuee 5.1 Pe 8.5 
re errr 5.5 7.8 9.2 
PI MED vccnccccwosres 5.5 7.8 9.2 
EAMRAOSEOMG 6c ccccccces 3 4.5 6.5 o.¥ 
Building blocks 5 6.6 7.6 
Rough granite 5 6.6 7.6 





It should be explained that at the time of the original 
hearing the only rates applicable to the transportation of 
cement from Troy were the sixth-class rates. As a result 
of the Commission’s denial in the original report of certain 
fourth section applications the rates from Troy to Boston 
& Maine points have recently been reduced to the Hudson 
group basis. The cement rates shown in the preceding 
table are the sixth-class rates in effect at the time of the 
original hearing. Since that time the class rates have been 
increased. The present rates from Troy are not. con- 
structed on a distance basis, but the rates are approxi- 
mately 10 cents for distances of 100 and 200 miles and 
11.6 cents for 300 miles. 

There seems to be no transportation reason for rates on 
cement so much in excess of the rates on the other com- 
modities. Cement is a lower grade commodity than most 
of the others and loads much more heavily. It ranges in 
value from $4 to $6 per ton. Fire brick and paving brick 
are worth $10 per ton; conduits, $13.50; and sewer pipe, 
24-inch size, $16. The evidence shows also that the_rates 
on flue lining, lumber, clay stovepipe, and fire clay are 
lower than the rates on cement, although those commod- 
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ities are also distinctly more valuable than cemen'. The 
following table, also reproduced from the original repor 
in the Atlas-Case, shows how the average loailing of 
cement compares with that of other commodities, iogethe 
with a comparison of the earnings per car-mile distances 
of 25 miles and 200 miles: 

Average Cog carnings, 





loading or For 
: per car, 25 miles, 200 miles 
Commodity. pounds. cents. cents, 
Cement | .....ccecssecccccccrccvce *68,780 137.6 7441 
Common brick and fire brick...45,000-50,000 +60 i 
Conduits and tile 000 $39.6 $10.8 
Sewer pipe ....sccccs 4,00 34.6 9,36 
I: 6) temtada spied nate oe % wiped a 40,000 48 13 
FROWN BTMARIRG ooo cccec€sccccce 50,000 68 16.5 
Lumber and other forest prod- 
WOE Natteik eiunsugccuisew aun saelgn 36,000-40,000 64.8-72 15.45-205 





*This is the actual average loading of all cars shipped by com- 
plainant from its plant at Hudson in August, 1916. During the 
same month the average loading of cars shipped from the com. 
plainant’s plant at Northampton, Pa., was 73,720 pounds. 

jBased on the present rate from Troy, as reduced since the 
original hearing, the figure would be 34.4. 

tBased on minimum weight of 50,000 pounds. 

§Based on minimum weight of 30,000 pounds. 


The tariffs of other carriers in this territory, such as the 
Maine Central, the Delaware & Hudson, and the New York 
Central, show no such disparity between the cement rates 
and the rates on other commodities as that revealed by 
the evidence just outlined. It is the practice of these other 
carriers to maintain their cement rates on approximately 
the same basis as the rates on the other commodities, and 
the Hudson producers ask that the Boston & Maine be re 
quired to pursue the same policy. 


In the original report the Commission discussed two 
scales of cement rates proposed by the complainant, one 
set to apply in connection with a proposed minimum 
weight of 50,000 pounds and the other, somewhat lower, 
in connection with a proposed minimum of 72,000 pounds; 
and the complainant’s method of constructing the two 
scales was described. The Commission said: 


The fundamental feature of this proposed plan, of course, is 
the suggestion that different rates be applied in connection with 
different minimum weights, in order to induce shippers to load 
heavily and thus avoid waste in the use of cars. While this 
object is commendable, we are not convinced that it can be 
attained only by the method which the complainant suggests. 
The evidence indicates that cars of cement are now loaded much 
in excess of the minimum weight of 40,000 pounds, and the 
waste of car space, so far as cement shipments are concerned, 
is doubtless small. : 


It is believed that little, if any, practical advantage would 


result from the adoption of the complainant’s suggestion. 


Fourth Section Applications. 


The cement rates from the Hudson and Lehigh districts 
to coast cities in New England, such as New Haven, Bridge 
port, Boston, and Portland, are lower than the rates to 
intermediate points, and fourth section applications of the 
interested carriers seeking authority to continue this ad 
justment were set for hearing in connection with these 
proceedings. All of the carriers, except the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, express of record their intention 
to cancel the depressed rates, and introduced no: evidence 
in support of their applications. The New York, NeW 
Haven & Hartford, which serves most of the coast cities, 
desires to continue the present adjustment, because it de- 
livers a large quantity of cement at these points, and it 
would incur a substantial loss if an increase in the de 
pressed rates should deprive it of the tonnage. In 1916 
this carrier delivered 315,789 tons of cement to ihe wate! 
competitive points. The only witness testifying for this 
company, though portraying clearly the New Haven’s it 
terest in this situation, failed to show that cement can be 
moved to these points by water more cheaply than by rail 
under present conditions. Other evidence seems to shoW 
that the water movement now costs the shippers substal 
tially more than the rail movement. No attempt was maée 
to show the volume of cement now moving by water to 
these points, or otherwise to establish the necessity, from 
a competitive viewpoint, of continuing the depressed rates 
In any event, all of the rates here under consideration are 
joint through rates in which the New Haven participates 
only as a delivering carrier. It serves neither the Hudsoa 
district nor the Lehigh district, and therefore is unable t0 
require the continuance of the present adjustment if the 
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priginating carriers are unwilling to continue their partici- 
pation in the lower rates. i 


WOOLLEY, Commissioner: - 
The proposed’ report of the examiner, which- contained 
the foregoing statement of facts, was filed in the record 
and served upon the parties; exceptions thereto were filed, 
and argument was had upon basis of the conclusions sug- 
gested. After carefully considering all of the facts, cir- 
qmstances, and conditions in connection with the traffic 
moving under the rates here in question, we are of opinion 
that: 
The present rate structure has resulted in large part 
fom the subordination of transportation conditions to 
commercial considerations, and that no permanent solution 
of the problems here presented can be attained without 
reversing the process. It would seem logical first to estab- 
lish reasonable maximum rates from Troy, and then to es- 
tablish such rates from the Lehigh and Universal districts as 
vill adequately recognize the geographical advantages and 
disadvantages of each. The shippers in the Hudson dis- 
trict may not properly be denied the establishment of 
reasonable maximum rates from Troy if they desire to 
ofer their product to the Boston & Maine at that point. 
If such reasonable rates are established from Troy, and if, 
as the evidence shows, the rates from the Lehigh district 
are not excessive, it must necessarily follow that the result- 
ing adjustment will not be unduly prejudicial to the Lehigh 
producers, even if it increases the, advantage of their com- 
petitors in the Hudson district. 

The evidence now submitted shows that the alleged de- 
sirability of maintaining the Hudson group intact is not 
of sufficient importance to preclude the establishment of 
reasonable rates from Troy; that the defendants them- 
selves do not recognize the Hudson group as inviolable; 
and that the only shippers whose mills are located there 
see no necessity for blanketing the rates. Similarly the 
conclusion must be reached that there is no necessity for 
continuing the Universal rates on their strict percentage 
basis, if to do so operates as an insuperable impediment 
to the proper realignment of the rates from the other pro- 
ducing districts. 

We are further of the opinion, and find: 

1. That the present rates from the Hudson district to 
points on the Boston & Maine, the Maine Central, the 
Montpelier & Wells River, and the St. Johnsbury & Lake 
Champlain are not shown to be unreasonable. <i 

2. That the rates from Troy to stations on the line of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad in New England are unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceed those shown in the 
following table: 
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Suggested Suggested 
rates rates 
i (cents per , (cents per 
Miles, net ton). Miles. net ton). 
UM so :saucmniomaraaaramadice ss 5. aa eee re 158 
41- 50 ee Sf ee eer 163 
BPE 005355 0cusmakuaeeun 168 

171-180 

181-190 
Se eee 183 
 . 2 eae 187 
RE 6 sac wasasaakecwkees 191 
J Senn ees 195 
eae eee 199 
BENE Soca sou wins soasets 203 
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*Hauls for shorter distances are intrastate. 


3. That the rates from the Lehigh district to points on 
the Boston & Maine, the Maine Central, the St. Johnsbury 
& Lake Champlain, and the Montpelier & Wells River are 
hot shown to be unreasonable, or to be unduly prejudicial 
when compared with the present rates from the Hudson 
listrict, or with the rates suggested herein. 


4. That the rates from the Lehigh district are unduly 
Prejudicial when compared with the rates from Universal, 
en that the rates from Universal to stations on the Bos- 
& Maine, the Maine Central, the St. Johnsbury & Lake 
hamplain, and the Montpelier & Wells: River should be at 
fast 85 cents per net ton higher than the rates contempo- 


a maintained from the Lehigh district to the same 


; Tha: the fourth section applications should be denied. 
a requiring the establishment of the rates found 
onabic from Troy to Boston & Maine destinations, dis- 
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continuing the investigation in Docket No. 9656, and deny- 
ing the fourth section relief asked, will be entered. 
(The Fourth Section Order is No. 7292.) 


SUGAR FROM NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


I. & S. NO. 1127 (49 I. C. C., 494-497) 


Submitted April 8, 1918. Opinion No. 5126. - 
Proposed increased commodity rates on sugar, in carloads, from 
New Orleans, La., to destinations in Alabama, more than 
360 miles distant, and to points in Georgia, Tennessee and 
Kentucky, found to have been justified and orders of sus- 
pension vacated. 

Division 3. Commissioners HARLAN, HALL, and AN- 
DERSON. 

By schedules filed to become effective Septembér 9, 1917, 
the respondents proposed to increase the commodity rates 
on sugar, in carloads, from New Orleans, ,La., to certain 
junction points in Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky; to 
all points on the Alabama Great Southern Railroad north 
of Irondale, Ala., to and including Wauhatchie, Tenn.; and 
to points on the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
Railway north of Chattanooga to and including Elsmere, 
Ky. Increased rates were also proposed to a few other 
points, one in Georgia, close to Chattanooga; seven in Ten- 
nessee; and eight in Kentucky. Upon protest filed by the 
New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau the schedules proposing 
these increased rates were suspended until July 7, 1918. 
Rates are stated in cents per 100 pounds; the minimum 
weight per carload is 33,000 pounds. 

In the proceeding known as Sugar Rates from New Or- 
leans, 32 I. C. C., 606 (The Traffic World, Feb. 20, 1915, 
p. 365), the carriers proposed certain rates, among which 
were rates of 24.5 cents from New Orleans to Attalla, Ala., 
and to Chattanooga. In that report we said, on page 609: 


The rates proposed by the carriers to points north of * * * 
Birmingham in * * * Alabama, Tennessee and Kentucky, 
vary from 25 to 28 cents per 100 pounds. These points are at 
distances of from 360 to 800 miles from New Orleans, and the 
proposed rate of 28 cents per 100 pounds, carloads, to the more 
northerly of these points does not appear to be unreasonable as 
compared with the rate on sugar for like distances in this and 
other sections of the country. We are of opinion that on the 
direct lines to the Ohio River crossings the rates to points north 
of Birmingham * * * should grade with distance, not ex- 
ceeding 25 cents per 100 pounds to points south of the southern 
boundary of the state of Tennessee. The petitioners will, there- 
fore, be authorized to establish rates to points more than 360 
miles from New Orleans and south of the southern boundary of 
the state of Tennessee which do not exceed 25 cents per 100 
pounds, and rates to points on these lines north of said boun- 
dary not in excess of 28 cents per 100 pounds, provided the rates 
which have been proposed by the carriers be not exceeded. 


The upper level of rates authorized by the Commission 
the respondents did not fully observe when they estab- 
lished rates under that report; the distance from New Or- 
leans to Irondale is a little more than 360 miles; rates to 
points north of Irondale as far as Chattanooga do not ex- 
ceed 24 cents; and rates to points north of Chattanooga 
do not equal 28 cents except in Kentucky from Burgin to 
Cedar Grove, inclusive. The rates now proposed are 25 
cents to all points on the Alabama Great Southern north 
of Irondale to and including Wauhatchie, Tenn.; 26 cents 
to Chattanooga, Citico, and Boyce, Tenn.; and 28 cents to 
points on the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
north of Boyce, to and including Elsmere, Ky: 

At the hearing the principal .points of destination men- 
tioned were Attalla, 410 miles from New Orleans, and 
Chattanooga, north of the southern boundary of the state 
of Tennessee. The rate to the latter is the pivot of the 
adjustment proposed. 

Respondents claim that rates on sugar from New Orleans 
to Chattanooga are now, and have always been, unduly 
depressed; that the reason for this has been the endeavor 
of lines serving the latter place to provide Chattanooga 
with rates which would permit it to compete with Memphis 
and Nashville, Tenn., both places having water-compelled 
rates. In certain reports, cited hereinafter, the Commis- 
sion intimated that the rates on sugar from New Orleans 
to Chattanooga were not only low relatively, but that they 
did not furnish proper revenues to the carriers. 

The distance from New Orleans to Chattanooga is 4917 
miles, and the present rate, 24 cents, yields a ton-mile rev- 
enue of nearly 9.7 mills. The proposed rate, 26 cents, 
would yield a ton-mile revenue of nearly 10.5 mills. These 
rates and revenues the respondents compare with rates 
and revenues on similar traffic to the same destination 
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from New York, N. Y., all rail, 42 cents, distance 846 miles, 
revenue 9.9 mills; from New York, water and rail, 36 cents, 
distance 647 miles, revenue 11.1 mills; and with the rate 
of 26 cents from Savannah, Ga., distance 397 miles, rev- 
enue 13.1 mills. 

Cane sugar is refined at New York, Savannah, and New 
Orleans; and under the present rate adjustment, New Or- 
leans has a distinct advantage over New York and Savan- 
nah in that its rate on sugar to Chattanooga is not only 
actually lower than from the other places named but is 
upon a lower basis. The rate from New Orleans yields a 
revenue per ton-mile less than that derived from the all- 
rail rate from New York, notwithstanding the difference 
in distance; if it were made on the basis of the ton-mile 
revenue, water and rail, from New York it would be more 
than 27 cents; if it were made upon the basis of the ton- 
mile revenue from Savannah it would be more than 32 
cents. 

One of the reasons given for the protest from New Or- 
leans was that no similar increase was proposed from 
New York. Respondents show that the rates from New 
York have been increased in connection with the fourth 
section adjustments in the southeast and that no further 
increases are proposed. The reason for the proposed in- 
crease in rates from New Orleans is to obtain more rev- 
enue and to re-establish the old relationship of rates to 
Chattanooga from New York and from New Orleans. For 15 
years prior to June 1, 1915, sugar rates from New York 
were 10 cents higher than from New Orleans. The present 
water-and-rail rate from New York is 12 cents higher than 
the rate from New Orleans. Respondents, in restoring the 
old difference in rates, have proposed to increase the rate 
from New Orleans rather than¢to reduce the rate from 
New York. In this instance the method is correct. In the 
proceeding cited above we Said: : 


The Commission long since recognized that the sugar adjust- 
ment in the southeast was not on a proper basis and that here 
and there sugar was enjoying rates that did not contribute in 
proper proportion to the revenues of the carriers. (Edgar & 
Son va. i. & N. RB. R. Co., 26 I. C. C., 181.) 


At the hearing the protestants called attention to the 
language used by the Commission in Sugar Rates from 
New Orleans, supra. It was claimed that the permission 
given therein was coupled with a proviso that the rates 
which were then proposed by the carriers, that is to say, 
24.5 cents to Attalla and to Chattanooga, should not be ex- 
ceeded. This claim is blind to the fact that the Commis- 
sion impliedly condemned the rates then proposed to points 
south of the Tennessee line and approved rates north 
thereof not in excess of 28 cents. The rate then proposed 


to Boyce, 5 miles north of Chattanooga, was 27.5 cents. ' 


Protestants also.stressed the fact that the proposed rates 
to certain points north of the southern boundary of the 
state of Tennessee, for example, to Chattanooga, would 
increase the amount of departure from the provisions of the 
fourth section which the carriers were permitted to main- 
tain. June 1, 1915, the rate to Chattanooga was 24 cents, 
the rate to Cincinnati 18.5 cents, and the amount of de- 
parture 5.5 cents; at the present time the rate from New 
Orleans to Cincinnati is 19.8 cents, and the amount of de- 
parture is 4.2 cents; if the proposed rate from New Or- 
leans to Chattanooga, 26 cents, be permitted to become 
effective the amount of departure from the provision of the 
fourth section will be 6.2 cents, or an increase of 0.7 of a 
cent over the amount of departure at Chattanooga in 1915. 
In the case cited, the Commission permitted departures of 
9.5 cents at points north of the southern boundary of: Ten- 
nessee. 


The proposed increases to Chattanooga and related 
points the respondents claim are necessary to correct an 
obvious maladjustment of rates. They call attention to the 
rate on sugar from Savannah to Chattanooga, which is 
now 26 cents for a shorter distance than frem New Or- 
leans to the same point, and to the rate from New Or- 
leans to Atlanta, Ga., 28 cents, for a distance equal to that 
from New Orleans to Chattanooga. The rate to Atlanta 
has been approved in the proceeding known as The South- 
eastern Sugar Cases, 48 I. C. C., 739 (The Traffic World, 
March 16, 1918, p. 567); those cases were referred to at 
the hearing as substantially governing this adjustment; 
and, following that report, the Commission should find that 
the respondents have justified the proposed increased rates 
and the orders of suspension should be vacated. 
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HARLAN, Commissioner: 

In the absence of exceptions to the foregoing findings 
and rulings proposed by the examiner who heard the eyj. 
dence, the case stands submitted for disposition by the 
Commission. Upon an examination of the record we are 
satisfied that the facts have been accurately stated and 
that the conclusions suggested by the examiner are sound, 
The report is therefore adopted as the Commission’s re. 
port, and an appropriate order will be entered to give 
effect to the findings. / 


MAYFIELD, KY., RATES 


CASE NO. 9660 (49 I. C. C., 410-415) 
MAYFIELD & GRAVES COUNTY COMMERCIAL CLUB 
VS. ABILENE & SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. ET AL, 
Portions of Fourth Section Applications Nos. 699, 700, 701, 
702 and 2045 
Submitted Feb. 11, 1918. Opinion No. 5120. 

1. Rates on the first five classes between Mayfield, Ky., and 
points in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana_and Texas not 
found to be unreasonable. 

2. Authority to the Illinois Central R. R. Co. and its connections 
to continue rates on classes and commodities from Paducah, 
Ky., to points in southwestern tariff committee territory 
which are lower than the corresponding class and com- 
modity rates from Mayfield and other intermediate points; 
and also to continue class and commodity rates from points 
in southwestern tariff committee territory to Paducah, 
which are lower than the corresponding rates to Mayfield 
and other intermediate points, denied. 

Mapyfield,. with approximately 7,000 inhabitants and the 
county seat of Graves County, Ky., is a local station on the 
Illinois Central Railroad between Paducah and Fulton, Ky. 
Complainant, a corporation organized to promote the in- 
terest of Mayfield and Graves county, complains that the 
rates on the first five classes between Mayfield and points 
in the states of Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Texas 
on and south of the line of the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railway extending from Memphis, Tenn., to Little 
Rock, Ark., are unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, and 
also prejudicial as compared with the rates on the same 
classes between Paducah, Fulton, ‘La Center and Barlow, 
Ky., and Cairo, Ill., on the one hand, and the southwest- 
ern points involved on the other. A violation of the long- 
and-short-haul rule of the fourth section is also alleged. 
The relief sought is an order requiring defendants to es 
tablish and maintain rates from and to Mayfield not in 
excess of the present rates from and to Paducah. 

Paducah is situated on the south bank of the Ohio 
River about 40 miles east of Cairo. The latter point is 
located on a narrow strip of land between the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, at the extreme southern end of the state 
of Illinois. La Center and Barlow are on the line of the 
Illinois Central extending from Paducah to East Cairo, 
Ky. Lines of the Illinois Central extending southward 
from Paducah and Cairo converge at Fulton. A line of 
this defendant also extends southward from Fulton to 
Memphis, Tenn., which is one of the gateways to the 
southwest. The short-line distance from Paducah to 
Memphis is 165 miles by way of the Illinois Central 
through Mayfield and Fulton. The Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway also extends from Paducah to Met 
phis, but its route is approximately 56 miles longer. The 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern and the St. Louis 
Southwestern railways have lines from Cairo to a large 
portion of the southwestern territory involved. They 
handle their Cairo traffic through Thebes, IIl., which is 
about 28 miles northwest of Cairo. 

There are two mills at Mayfield which manufacture 
clothing for men and boys and market a considerable por 
tion of their output at points in the southwest. These 
manufacturers receive from the southwest a few returned 
shipments of clothing, and also a small quantity of baled 
cotton. It was testified that these commodities constitute 
the only traffic moving between Mayfield and the south 
west. The clothing moves on first-class rates. The cot: 
ton moves on commodity rates, which are not involved 
in this proceeding. The record does not definitely disclose 
why the complaint is directed to the rates on the 
five classes. 

In constructing rates to the southwestern territory in- 
volved in this proceeding the southwest lines have divided 
the eastern part of the country into 15 rate groups or 
“defined territories.” In this case we are primarily con 
cerned with the so-called St. Louis territory and Nashville 
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In Paducah Board of Trade vs. A. & S. Ry., 37 

1¢. C., 760 (The Traffic World, Feb. 19, 1916, p. 392), 
these two territories were described in detail. A portion 
of that description, which will suffice for the purposes of 
this case, is as follows: , 

The northeastern boundary of the St. Louis territory is the 
jne of the Illinois Central R. R. which extends from St. Louis, 
Mo, to DuQuoin, Ill. The eastern boundary, which has been the 
subject of much discussion, runs just east of the main line of 
the Illinois Central R. R. from DuQuoin to Carbondale, Ill. From 
Carbondale it extends eastward for the purpose of including 
Carterville, Ill., which is on the branch line of the Illinois Cen- 
tral extending from Carbondale to Brookport, Ill., opposite Pa- 
queah. From Carteville the boundary line returns to the main 
line of the Illinois Central, which it follows as far as Mounds, 
lll, where it again turns to the east to include Mound City, IIL, 
and Joppa, Ill. * * * South of Mounds the boundary line 
runs just east of the main line of the Illinois Central R. R. as 
faras Jackson, Tenn., from which point it follows the Mobile 
& Ohio R. R. to the Gulf of Mexico. The western boundary of 
the St. Louis group follows the main line of the Illinois Central 
RR. from a point just north of New Orleans, La., to Memphis, 
where it diverges to the northwest, passing through Springfield 
and Kansas City, Mo., thence east through Alton and Belleville, 
ji. * * * The northern boundary of the Nashville territory 
follows the Tennessee-Kentucky state line as far west as the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry., which it follows as far 
north as the Ohio River. South of the Ohio River the eastern 
boundary of St. Louis territory constitutes the western boun- 
dary of Nashville territory. 

It should be noted that Kansas City and Springfield are 
not in St. Louis territory, as appears from the above- 
quoted description; the western boundary of the St. Louis 
territory is just east of these points. 

As is hereinafter shown, rates to the southwest from 
the St. Louis group are lower than from the Nashville 
group. As a result of our findings in the case cited, Pa- 
ducah was transferred from the Nashville group to the 
St. Louis group; and, although our order did not in terms 
require them to do so, the defendants accorded like re- 
lief to intermediate points lying between Cairo and Pa- 
ducah. No corresponding change was made, however, in 
the rates from points between Paducah and Fulton, al- 
though they are also intermediate to Paducah, and May- 
field contends that for that reason it has been prejudiced 
by the readjustment. 

The rates on the first five classes from Nashville terri- 
tory to points in the southwest, which are governed by the 
western classification, are higher than the rates on the 
same classes from St. Louis territory by the following 
differentials: 

Sse olan oyelag alecaiani a tamara aibioin, nile cpio aie aah 3 4 5 
Ee a ee re pe ee + 3 - 2 


As Mayfield is in Nashville territory and Paducah and 
the other point alleged to be unduly preferred are in St. 
Louis territory, these differentials represent the advantage 
in rates which the latter points have over Mayfield. 

The adjustment with respect to northbound class rates 
does not correspond to that obtaining as to class rates in 
the opposite direction. From many points in the south- 
western territory in question no joint through class rates 
are maintained to either Mayfield or Paducah. Apparently 
In all instances where joint through class rates are main- 
tained Paducah and Mayfield are on the same basis. Class 
tates from all other points in this southwestern territory 
to Paducah and Mayfield are generally based on the Mem- 
phis combinations, the rates to Memphis being governed 














by the western classification and the rates north of Mem- 


phis by the southern classification. Class rates from 
Memphis to Mayfield are higher than from Memphis to 
Paducah. For example, the first-class rate from Memphis 
— is 60 cents per 100 pounds and to Paducah 50 
From most of the southwestern points involved joint 
through class rates are maintained to Cairo, and those 
tates are generally lower than the corresponding class 
rates to either Mayfield or Paducah. For example, from 
andcia, La., the first-class rate to Cairo is $1.27 per 
“,, bounds; to Paducah and Mayfield, $1.33. From Boone- 
Ville, Ark., the first-class rate to Cairo is $1.18 per 100 
pounds; to Paducah, $1.41; and to Mayfield, $1.59. The 
tates from Booneville to Paducah and Mayfield are based 
on the lowest cobination. 
iit. if any, evidence was adduced by complainant in 
— ( its allegation that the rates in issue are intrin- 
a “4 unreasonable. Its principal witness merely pointed 
tea € present rate situation, which we have described, 
ns argued that, if the present Cairo and Paducah. rates 
@ reasonable, it follows as a matter of course that the 
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Mayfield rates are unreasonable, because (1) the distances 
between Mayfield and the southwestern points involved are 
less than the distances between the southwestern points 
on the one hand and Paducah and Cairo on the other; (2) 
because the terminal expense at Mayfield is less than that 
at either Paducah and Cairo. In this connection the car- 
riers emphasize the fact that the present south-bound - 
rates from Paducah were not voluntarily established by 
them, but as a result of our order in the Paducah Board of 
Trade Case, supra. In that proceeding we did not pass 
upon the question of the reasonableness per se of the 
Paducah rates, which, as we have stated, were at that 
time the same as the present rates from Mayfield. 

As above shown, the only traffic moving on class rates 
between Mayfield and points in the southwest is clothing 
for men and boys. No clothing is manufactured at or 
shipped from either of the points alleged by complainant 
to be favored under the present adjustment. It was stated 
by witnesses for complainant that efforts had been made 
to induce one of the clothing manufacturers at Mayfield to 
move his plant to Paducah because of “the lower freight 
rates.” This manufacturer operated a branch factory at 
Paducah for some years, but its operation has recently 
been discontinued. 

Complainant shows that defendant, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, which was not represented at the hearing, has re- 
cently made efforts to induce the southwestern lines to 
join in the establishment of rates from Mayfield to the 
southwest on basis of the present Paducah rates, but that 
the southwestern lines refused to agree to the proposed 
adjustment. 

Upon all the facts of record we find that the allegation 
that the rates in issue are unreasonable has not been sus- 
tained. 

With respect to the allegations of undue prejudice and 
unjust discrimination, what complainant seeks is an order 
requiring the carriers to place Mayfield on the Paducah 
basis with respect to both southbound and northbound 
rates. It is clear from the record that any disadvantages 
under which Mayfield may be laboring are attributable to 
the fourth section situation. The defendants by extending 
the Paducah rates to points on the Illinois Central west of 
Paducah while at the same time failing to accord them to 
points similarly located on the Illinois Central south of 
Paducah, created a situation which at least has the appear- 
ance of injustice. A witness for one of the defendants 
testified that the present situation as to northbound rates 
with respect to points on the Illinois Central south of 
Paducah “is hard to defend.” The propriety of this rela- 
tive adjustment, and also of the relative adjustment with 
respect to the northbound rates, can best be determined 
by passing upon defendant’s fourth section applications 
which will now be considered. 


Those portions of Fourth Section Applications Nos. 699, 
700, 701, 702, and 2045, wherein the carriers named as 
parties thereto seek authority to continue rates on classes 
and commodities from Paducah to points in southwestern 
tariff committee territory which are lower than the cor- 
responding class and commodity rates from Mayfield and 
other intermediate points, and also to continue class and 
commodity rates from points in southwestern tariff com- 
mittee territory to Paducah which are lower than the 
corresponding class and commodity rates to Mayfield 
and other intermediate points, were heard with the com- 
plaint. The carriers offered no evidence in support of 
their applications. 


WOOLLEY, Commissioner: 

The examiner’s proposed report, containing substan- 
tially the foregoing statement of facts and a recommenda- 
tion that the fourth section applications heard be denied 
to the extent that they are here involved, was filed in the 
record and copies served upon the parties on January 22, 
1918, under rules of procedure providing for the filing of 
exceptions within 20 days thereafter. No exceptions were 
filed. Upon consideration of the record we are of opinion 
that the complaint should be dismissed, but that the fourth 
section applications should be denied in so far as they 
refer to the routes between Paducah and points in the 
southwestern tariff committee territory of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad and its connections. This will have the effect 
of placing Mayfield and other peints between Paducah and 
Fulton on the Paducah basis, both as fo northbound and 
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southbound traffic. Our denial of fourth section relief, 
however, will be limited to the routes of the Illinois Cen- 
tral and its connections, the question of relief via other 
routes between Paducah and the territory above described 
being reserved for further consideration. Appropriate or- 
ders will be entered. 

(The Fourth Section Order is No. 7277.) 


RATE ON COTTON - 


In No. 90662, Mayfield & Graves County Commercial 
Club et al., vs. Ill. Cent. et al., opinion No. 5122, 49 I. C. 
C. 419-20, the Commission has awarded reparation on 
account of an unreasonable rate on uncompressed cotton, 
L. C. L., from Marietta, Ga., to Mayfield, Ky., via Paducah. 


RATE ON TOBACCO 


In No. 9663, Mayfield & Graves County Commercial Club 
vs. Ill. Cent., and part of fourth section application No. 
2045, opinion No. 5129, 49 I. C. C. 521-4, the Commission 
has found the rate on unmanufactured tobacco from May- 
field, Ky., to New Orleans to be not unreasonable. In 
fourth section order No. 7283 it has authorized the Illinois 
Central to continue rates on unmanufactured tobacco from 
Paducah to New Orleans lower than rates contempora- 
neously maintained from Mayfield and other intermediate 
points. 


ACID BETWEEN ILLINOIS POINTS 


In I, and S. No. 1136 and fifteenth section application 
No. 2368, Acid Between Illinois Points (No. 2), opinion No. 
5127, 49 I. C. C., 498-501, the Commission has vacated its 
order of suspension and authorized the carriers to file 
tariffs increasing rates on acid in tank car loads between 
Illinois producing points on one hand and Chicago rate 
points, St. Louis and Milwaukee on the other hand. The 
suspension order is vacated and set aside as of July 13. 
The permission to file the increased rates is order No. 408. 


RATES ONj]HORSES AND MULES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9620, Fies & Sons, 
opinion No. 5114, 49 I. C. C., 393-4, holding that the rates 
on horses and mules from St. Louis and National Stock 
Yards, Ill., to Birmingham had not been shown to be un- 
reasonable, but that rates applicable over the L. & N. by 
way of Moran, Tenn., were unlawful because in excess 
of the aggregate of the intermediate rates. 


RATE ON GAS OIL 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9497, 
American Refining Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. et al., opinion 
No. 5125, 49 I. C. C., 491-3, on account of an unreasonable 
rate on gas oil frgm Okmulgee, Okla., to Newton, Kan. 


OAK HEADINGS AND STAVES 


Reparation has been awarded in No. 9568, Omaha 
Cooperage Co. vs. Missouri Pacific et al., opinion No. 5117, 
49 I. C. C., 403-4, on account of an unreasonable rate on 
oak heading and staves from Paragould And Brinkley, 
Ark., to South Omaha, because in excess of the rates on 
pine heading. The carriers are required, on or before 
August 1, to make the rates on oak headings and oak 
staves no higher than on pine headings and pine staves. 


CAMP LOGAN, TEX., RATES 


In I. & S. No. 1117, Camp Logan (Houston), Tex., rates, 
opinion No. 5113, 49 I. C. C. 389-93, the Commission holds 
that proposed increased rates on interstate shipments re- 
sulting from the establishment within the switching limits 
of Houston, Tex., of a station known as Camp Logan has 
not been justified. The examiner’s report proposed a de- 
cision that the Camp Logan delivery tracks are within 
the Houston switching district and that, inasmuch as no 
attempt had been made to justify the increases, the Com- 
mission should hold that the schedules must be canceled. 
Commissioner Hal]l wrote a report saying that the exam- 
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iner’s recommendation had been submitted to the partie 
and that no exception thereto had been taken. The eam vel) 2 
cellation must be on or before July 3. former 


CHARGES ON BILLIARD TABLES 


fo mak 
The Commission has ordered a refund and dismissal jy 


Virgini: 
and no’ 
No. 9397, Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company vs. Por 


or repa 


M. et al., opinion No. 5132, 49 I. C. C. 530-3, on account of ae 
an illegal unloading and reloading charge at Laredo, Te ¥ spo 
The allegation was that charges on a carload of billiang a we 
tables, K. D., from Muskegon, Mich., to Mexico City, ite 
verted to Los Angeles, were unreasonable. The Comms a ed ” 
sion found that the charges were not unreasonable excep on th 
the loading charge of $5, which was without authority; oon 
ine Meges ta ea no undt 
STRUCTURAL IRON AND STEEL ffi: 
The Commission has decided in No. 9291, Morava Con This | 
struction Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. et al., opinion No. 5133MMihe rat 
49 I. C. C. 534-7, that rates on structural iron and stecfMthe 116 


from Chicago to Pasadena were unreasonable. The conf™¢aims 
troversy arose over the fact that a quantity of No. 1}@Mor in c 
gauge plate steel was placed in a mixture of other iro The 1 
and steel articles. The mixture moved at a combination amounti 
rate of 85 cents, but after the freight bill was paid the In for 
railroad presented an undercharge bill for $3,610, for thei out, bec 
difference between the joint fifth class rate of $1.75 andiMnot sh« 
the 85-cent combination rate. The Commission condemnedfitranspo1 
the high rate on the sheet steel and ordered the railroads at Hope 
to put into effect a rate not in excess of 95 cents on onfM1S17, be 
before August 1 and authorized the railroads to waive Cities’ b 
undercharges down to that basis of 95 cents on the plateMMMof the u 
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ALLOWANCE FOR SWITCHING 


have lec 
presuma 
An award of reparation has been made in No. 9046 have or 
Huron Milling Co. vs. Pere. M. et al., opinion No. 513g The c 
49 I. C. C. 558-63, on account of the carriers’ refusal tagg but the 
make an allowance of 75 cents per car to the complainanigg the Virs 
for its service in switching interstate carload shipments because 
between the loading and unloading points in the millingggit keep 
company’s plant and the defendants’ yard at Harbor Beacl controls 
and of 45 cents per car for switching to and from unloa( not on | 
ing and loading places at the same point. The Commis Carolina 
sion held that the refusal of the Pere M. was unreasong™ ‘hat wo 
able. Commissioner Harlan dissented and Commissioner ™0ves ¢ 
Woolley concurred with him. He said that he regardedgm ‘love tl 
the allowance as the performance of a purely private 
service at the public expense, because the railroads are 
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now under federal control and the allowance for thisgg ig in t) 

switching performed by the milling company will have to should r 

be paid out of the operating revenues of the railroad com the Seal 
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RATES ON CANDY, ETC. 

The Traffic World Washington Buredi, —_ 

The Commission May 10 dismissed docket No. 8764, a 
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unreasonable. The case was a general effort to have the 
ratings reduced to third class on licorice based on valué 
tions held to be illegal because not authorized by released 
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RATES ON COTTON LINTERS 


The Trafic World Washington Burest 
Reiterating the Commission’s oft repeated declaralid! 
























that a reduction in rates by carriers is not proof of thet then dep, 
unreasonableness or that the Commission, on complaint Yecause 
would. have ordered such reduction, Arthur R. Mackleh trigin, 0) 
attorney-examiner, in a tentative report on No. 9752, B.! init : 

du Pont de Nemours Powder Company vs. Macon, Dublil als 0 
& Savannah et al., recommends a dismissal of the col Mj ™t prov; 
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yell, nine miles east of Petersburg, as to show that the 
jmmer combination rates on cotton linters to Hopewell 
yas unreasonable and that the carriers should be required 
jo make reparation either for the difference between the 
Virginia Cities’ rates, in effect at all times to Petersburg 
gd now also applicable to Hopewell, and the combination 
gr reparation to some basis for Hopewell over Petersburg. 

“The complainant has not established upon this record 
the existence of circumstances and conditions affecting 
tansportation to the Virginia cities, including Petersburg 
gd West Point, and Hopewell which it would be necessary 
to establish as a basis for the granting of the prayer 
gked,” is the language of Mr. Mackley, in connection 
yith the ground for recommending dismissal. His further 
rcommendation_is that the Commission should hold that 
no undue prejudice to Hopewell was established, and that 
the rates had not been shown to be unreasonable or other- 
yise unlawful. 

This tentative report is on the original complaint against 
the rate on linters. The amount claimed on this and 
the 110 supplemental petitions is $53,162. Additional 
caims for between $40,000 and $60,000 are also pending 
or in course of preparation. 

The powder company has claims on other commodities 
amounting to about $230,000. 

In form it is a holding that the case had not been made 
out, because, aS Mr. Mackley sees the testimony, it does 
not show that conditions and circumstances affecting 
transportation to Petersburg and West Point are present 
at Hopewell. The mere fact that the Seaboard, early in 
1917, became convinced that it should apply the Virginia 
Cities’ basis to Hopewell, Mr. Mackley thinks, is not proof 
of the unreasonableness of the rates or of undue prejudice 


against Hopewell, or that the testimony adduced would > 


have led the Commission, in the absence of the reduction, 
presumably by the voluntary action of the carriers, te 
have ordered such a reduction. 

The complainant compared Hopewell with West Point, 
but the carriers pointed out that West Point was put on 
the Virginia cities’ basis by the old Richmond & Danville 
because West Point was. its only port terminus, in order 
itkeep it on a parity with Norfolk. The Southern now 
controls the Richmond & Danville. But West Point is 
not on the Virginia Cities’ basis on traffic originating in 
Carolina territory and routed over the Southern, because 
tht would short-haul the Southern. When the traffic 
moves over the Southern the rates to West Point are 
above the Virginia Cities’ level. 

Reduction of rates on linters to the lower basis was 
made by the Seaboard, the Norfolk & Western participat- 
ing in the joint rates on the agreement that its revenues 
should not thereby be reduced. The other railroads met 
the Seaboard reduction at various times in 1917, but the 
Southern held out until late in that year: 


DEMURRAGE ON COAL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
A recommendation that the complaint be dismissed has 


ben made by Examiner Myron A. Pattison in No. 9006, 
Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co. vs. Cincinnati, Hamil- 
m & Dayton et al., in which the demurrage rules per- 
laining to lake cargo coal in effect at Toledo in 1915 and 
the following year were attacked as unreasonable. The 
Secifications of unreasonableness were that for the pur- 
bose of computing detention of cars the navigation season 
Was divided into two parts or into monthly sections in- 
‘lead of being treated as a single unit; because only five 
days of free time for unloading was allowed, although the 
lime of cars en route from the mines to the docks was 
uch longer than that and it was the custom to accumulate 
‘part of ihe cargo before ordering a vessel to load and 
then depend upon coal in transit to complete the loading; 
Cause the notice of arrival did not show the point of 
mgin, or, when the car was transferred, the number and 
litials of the original car ; and, finally, that the rules did 
om Provide for allowances to cover weather conditions or 
‘allroad errors or defaults. ; 

Such a change in the methods of handling lake cargo 
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coal was made in the spring and summer of 1917 that 
large parts of the complaint were made obsolete, but the 
contentions mentioned in the preceding paragraph were 
considered and the recommendation of dismissal made, 
largely on the authority of earlier cases, The contention 
about treating the navigation season as a whole, instead 
of in parts, was disposed of on the authority of Red Ash 
Coal Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J., 37 I. C. C., 460, in which 
the Commission said that a balance between debits and 
credits under the average agreement must be struck some 
time and the monthly period is the natural one for such 
an accounting. 

As to the five days of free time, the examiner quoted 
from the testimony of the railroads to show that, on the 
average, cars were and could be unloaded in less than five 
days. 

As to the sufficiency of the notice which omits car num- 
bers and initials, the report says that if it were a ques- 
tion of rules for the future, the holding would have to be 
that such information should be given, but the rules al- 
ready require the giving of such information. Therefore 
the question was as to whether demurrage had accrued 
by reason of the failure to give the information. He said 
the record failed to show any damage. 

With regard to the failure of the carriers to provide 
allowances for weather eonditions, the report says one of 
the purposes of the average agreement is to take care of 
weather conditions. It was framed_so as to enable a 
shipper to acquire credits in good weather to be applied 
in times of bad weather. 


RATES ON COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
In a tentative report on docket 9913, Coal Trade Bureau 
vs. the Burlington, Examiner Thurtell recommends a find- 
ing that combinations from mines on the Burlington and 
the Toledo, Peoria & Western to points on the Illinois 
Central ih Illinois and Wisconsin north of Mendota, IIl., 
should not exceed those from Springfield, Ill.; that rates 
from Fulton and Peoria counties to points on the Illinois 
Central west of Ackley, Ia., should not exceed the Peoria 
level; that rates from complainant’s mines to destinations 
on the Milwaukee should not exceed the Springfield level; 
and that rates to destinations on the Great Western are 
all right. 


ORDER COULD NOT OPERATE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

When a railroad sells part of its line to another which 
abandons the line in question, and the rates via it are 
canceled, there is nothing on which an order of the Com- 


mission could operate. Hence, in a tentative report on 
No. 9463, H. J. Fitz, doing business as the Lassen County 
Trading Company, against the Nevada-California-Oregon et 
al., Attorney-Examiner Charles F. Gerry recommends its 
dismissal. In his complaint Fitz alleged that the joint 
class rates maintained by the hyphenated line and the 
Southern Pacific between San Francisco, Oakland, Sacra- 
mento and other points in California and Madeline, Nev., 
through Reno were unreasonable, etc., especially after a 
reduction in the class rates from the California points to 
Bartle, a point on the McCloud River Railroad, in obedi- 
ence to a decision of the Commission dated Nov. 4, 1916. 

In a complaint filed by the principal respondent against 
the Southern Pacific and the McCloud River it alleged 
that the reduction in the class rates would cause a re- 
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duction in its revenues that it could not stand. It alleged 


unjust discrimination. 

After the filing of. Fitz’s complaint, the Western Pacific, 
not a party to the proceeding, bought the line of the 
Nevada-California-Oregon, from Hackstaff, Cal., to Reno. 
The Western Pacific abandoned the narrow-gauge line and 
is building a new one. The route was closed and the 
rates canceled on account of that abandonment. It fol- 
lows, says the report, the route being closed and the rates 
canceled, that the rate situation under attack no longer 
exists, “and the Commission could make no order for the 
future on the issue as drawn here.” 


TIME FOR FILING CLAIM 


(Supreme Court decision.) 
No. 70.—October Term, 1917. 


In error to the Court 
of Appeals of the 
District of Colum- 
bia. 


The United States of America, ex 
rel. Louisville Cement Company, 
Plaintiff in Error, vs. Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


[April 29, 1918.] 


Mr. Justice Clarke delivered the opinion of the court. 

The facts of this case are not disputed and are as 
follows: 

By mistake in printing its tariff, the published rate of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company on coal from 
mines in Kentucky to Speeds, Ind., was increased on July 
29, 1906, to $1.10 per ton from $1.00, which had’been the 
rate before. 

The mistake was not noticed and the old tate was 
charged and paid by relator (plaintiff in error) on ship- 
ments until the following February, when, the increased 
published rate being discovered, it was charged and col- 
lected until the next April, when the former rate was 
restored. 

Promptly on April 19, 1907, the relator wrote the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, explaining the circumstances, 
and requesting that the railroad company be authorized 
to refund the overcharges, paid Feb. 11 to April 10, 1907, 
amounting to $595.65. ; 

The Commission replied to this letter, that if the rail- 
road company would file with the Commission an admis- 
sion that the rate had been increased through error and 
would ask for authority to make the refund, the subject 
would receive consideration. 

This statement of the Commission was immediately com- 
municated to the railroad company, but it refused to make 
the required admission of mistake and to request authority 
to make the refund until the full published rate was paid 
on shipments made before the mistake was discovered. 
This led to dispute and delay, with the result that these 


excess charges ($1,335.25) were not paid until Feb. 1, 1911. , 


In the following November the relator filed its petition 
with the Commission asking for an order permitting the 
railroad company to refund the entire amount, in excess 
of the former rate, paid under the mistakenly published 
tariff. 

The railroad company admitted that it never intended 
to increase the rate and consented that the reparation 
order prayed for should be issued. 

The Commission found, as a matter of fact, that the 
mistakenly published rate of $1.10 was unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded $1 per ton, and then, holding that 
all complaints for the recovery of damages must be filed 
with the Commission within two years from the date of 
the delivery of the shipment, it ruled that the letter of 
the relator to the Commission of April 19, 1907, making 
claim for the overcharges which had been paid between 
Feb. 11 and April 10, 1907, was sufficient to satisfy the 
law, and ultimately issued to the railroad company author- 
ity to pay this amount to the relator; but the Commission 
further held that the complaint for the recovery of the 
overcharges for the period prior to February 11, although 
filed within nine months of the date of their payment, was 
not in time to meet the requirement of section 16 of the 
act that “All complaints for the recovery of damages shall 
be filed with the Commission within two years from the 
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time the cause of action accrues, and not after,” 2 
“they (the overcharges) are, therefore, barred jy 
consideration.” 

The relator filed its petition for a writ of m: 
in the Supreme Court of the District of Colum)ia, whig 
petition was denied, and the judgment of the Court ¢ 
Appeals for the District affirming this holding is here fy 
review. 

The lower courts arrived at their conclusion by holding 
that the Commission entertained jurisdiction over the Dor 
tion of the relator’s claim which was rejected; that j 
the exercise of that jurisdiction it held the claim to 
barred, and that this was an exercise of discreiion cop 
mitted by law to the Commission which is not subject ty 
control by the writ of mandamus. 

We think the courts fell into error in thus interpreting 
the language used by the Commission in its report, 

As to the portion of the claim which we are conside. 
ing, the report of the Commission is as follows: 

“The only question left for determination is whethe 
the claim is barred, in whole or in part, by the following 
limitation of the act: ‘All complaints for the recovery of 
damages shall be filed with the Commission within ty 
years from the time the cause of action accrues, and not 
after.’ 

“The Commission holds that the date when the cause 
of action accrues is the date of the delivery of the ship 
ment. Blinn Lumber Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co., 1f 
I. C. C. Rep. 430. No complaint was filed by 
complainant (relator) with reference to shipments made 
before Feb. 1, 1907, until the petition here in question was 
filed on Nov. 15, 1911, and these shipments had all bee 
delivered more than four years before the filing of that 
petition. They (the overcharges) are therefore barred 
from our consideration.” 

The concluding sentence thus used by the Commission 
that “They (the overcharges) are therefore barred from 
our consideration,’ implies that in the opinion of the 
Commission the two-year provision of the sixteenth section 
of the act is a limitation upon its power, and that the 
construction which it gave to this limitation placed the 
claim we are considering so beyond its jurisdiction that 
it could not consider it, and reference to the case cited 
as authority for its conclusion, Blinn Lumber Co. ¥. 
Southern Pacifiic Co., 18 I. C. C. Rep. 430, makes it clear 
that such was the intended holding. In that case the 
Commission expresses its conclusions in this form: 

“After careful consideration of the contentions of all 
parties as to the right of the complainant” (after 
two years) “to maintain this proceeding for reparation 
before the Commission, it is our conclusion that we are 
without power to grant the relief prayed for.” 

And in Anaconda Copper Mining Co. vs. C. & E. R.R 
Co., 19 I. C. C. 592, decided seven months later, the Com 
mission makes a yet more emphatic announcement of its 
views upon the subject, saying: 

“In this report only such shipments will be considered 
as moved within two years from the time the complaitt 
embracing them was filed, and with respect to shipments 
moving prior to such two-year period we think it prope 
to state that, following the spirit as well as the letter of 
the limitation clause contained in section 16 of the att, 
we believe we are without jurisdiction, and therefore will 
not make any finding whatever concerning such shipments 
or the rates and charges assessed thereon.” 

It is thus made very clear that the holding of the 
Commission was, not that having jurisdiction over the 
claim, upon consideration thereof, it was found to be 
barred by a statute of limitation, but that the language 
of the two-year provision of the act was jurisdictional and 
placed it so beyond its power that it could not be cor 
sidered at all, and that, for this reason, the petition, to the 
extent it related to the overcharges paid on Feb. 1, 1911, 
was dismissed. 

We agree with this conclusion of the Commission, that 
the two-year provision of the act is not a mere statute 0 
limitation, but is jurisdictional—is a limit set to t! 
power of the Commission as distinguished from a rule 
law for the guidance of it in reaching its conclusion (In- 
terstate Commerce Commission vs. Northern Pacific * 
Co., 216 U. S. 538, 544). That such was the opinion ° 
this court was clearly intimated in Phillips vs. Gran 
Trunk Western R. R. Co., 236 U. S. 662, 667, and it Meo 
forms in principle to the holdings of the court with respec 
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to a similar limitation, but for six years, on the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court of Claims (Ford vs. United States, 116 
y. §. 213; Finn vs. United States, 123 U. S. 227, 232, 
Vaited States vs. Wardwell, 172 U.S. 48, 52). be 

That the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, in 
a proper case, has power to direct the Commission by 
mandamus to entertain and proceed to adjudicate a cause 
which it has erroneously declared to be not within its 
iyrisdiction is decided in Interstate Commerce Commission 
ys. Humboldt Steamship Co., 224 U. S. 474. If the Com- 
mission did so err, on the authority of many decisions, 
among them Ex Parte Russell, 13 Wall. 664, Ex Parte 
gchollenberger, 96 U. S. 369; Hollon Parker, Petitioner, 
131 U. S. 221; In re Grossmayer, Petitioner, 177 U. S. 48, 
and Interstate Commerce Commission vs. Humboldt Steam- 
ship Co., 224 U. S. 474, 485, the courts may correct such 
error on a petition for mandamus, where, as in this case, 
the erroneous decision cannot be reviewed on appeal or 
writ of error. . 

There remains the question, Did the Commission place 
an erroneous interpretation upon the scope of its jurisdic- 
tio under this two-year provision in section 16 of the 
act, in excluding the claim which we have before us from 
its consideration? 

This provision first appears in an amendment to the 
act, approved June 29, 1906 (Stat. L. 34, Vol. 1, ch. 3591, 
sec. 5, p. 590), and in January, 1908, the Commission 
published as its construction of the limitation the follow- 
ing, Viz.: 

vA cause of action accrues, as that phrase is used in 
the act, on the date the freight charges are actually paid.” 

The decisions of the Commission show (15 I. C. C. 201, 
235, 533; 16 I. C. C. 385) that it adhered to this con- 
struction until May, 1910, when, in Blinn Lumber Co. vs. 
Southern Pacific Co., 18 I. C. C. 430, it changed its ruling 
and adopted the holding that the cause of action accrues 
when the shipment was delivered. 


This change, as the report of the Commission shows, 
resulted not from any modification of opinion as to the 
meaning of the language used, but from the conclusion of 
a majority of its members that such interpretation was 
necessary to give effect to other provisions of the act, 
especially those relating to rebates and undue preferences. 

But this two-year provision, obviously enough, relates 
only to the recovery of money damages, and if Congress 
had intended that the cause of action of the shipper to 
recover damages for unreasonable charges should accrue 
when the shipment was received, or when it was delivered 
by the carrier, we cannot doubt that a simple and obvious 
form for expressing that intention would have been used, 
instead of the expression “from the time the cause of 
action accrues.” And in this connection we cannot fail 
to recognize that when the statute was enacted the time 
when a cause of action accrues had been settled by re- 
peated decisions of this court to be when a suit may first 
be legally instituted upon it (Amy vs. Dubuque, 98 U. S. 
470, 474; United States vs. Taylor, 104 U. S. 216, 222; 
Rice ys. United States, 122 U. S. 611, 617) and, since no 
clearly controlling language to the contrary is used, it 
must be assumed that Congress intended that this familiar 
expression should be given the well-understood meaning 
which had been given to it by this court. We therefore 
conclude, as was held, without special discussion of the 
point, in Phillips vs. Grand Trunk Western R. R. Co.,, 236 
U. S. 662, 666, 668, which in this respect really rules the 
tase before us, that the proper construction of this juris- 
dictional provision requires that the cause of action of the 
chipper in this case shall be held not to have accrued 
until payment had been made of the unreasonable charges, 
and that, therefore, the interpretation whieh the Commis- 
sion placed upon its jurisdictional power is erroneous. 

The unusual and purely fortuitous circumstance, that 
the character of this jurisdictional limitation on the power 
of the Commission chances to be such that the giving of 
4 correct construction to it must result in determining 
the character of the decision which the Commission must 
tender when the case is returned to it, cannot affect the 
bower of this court or that of the lower courts to define 
ap that jurisdiction is under the act of Congress or 

€ duty of the Commission to accept and act upon such 
definition when announced. 

It results that the judgment of the Court of Appeals 
~y be reversed and that the case must be remanded 
0 the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, with 
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direction that a writ of mandamus issue to the Commis- 
sion, directing that it proceed to dispose of the claim in 
controversy under the construction placed upon its juris- 
diction by this opinion.. Reversed. 


GOVERNMENT EXPANSION 


(Continued from page 1000) 


pages filled with the names of the principal offices and 
officers—not all. 

The telephone is probably \the best index to business 
activity. Yet figures do not always tell the whole story. 
The War Department now has the largest private branch 
in the country, which probably means the largest in the 
world, which is proper, inasmuch as Washington, tele- 
phonically speaking, is regarded as the most important 
in the country. Yet the business of the local company, 
between Jan. 1, 1917, and Jan. 1, 1918, increased only 
70 per cent on an increase in local stations from 61,255 
to 74,255, an even 13,000, or 21 per cent. The long-dis- 
tance business increased 219 per cent. The War Depart- 
ment installation increased from a three-position board 
to 45, and plans are now on to make it a 75-position board, 
which the telephone company hopes will hold that depart- 
ment for a while at least. One complete new exchange 
has been installed and 400 workmen brought into Wash- 
ington from the outside have been constantly employed 
to take care of the increasing business, which, in the 
language of telephone engineers, went crazy almost as 
soon as Germany’s notice of unrestricted submarine war- 
fare was given out in Washington. They have spent 
much of their time walking the two miles of corridor in 


‘the State, War and Navy department building, the infor- 


mation office in which has a list of 3,000 men important 
enough to be called but not important enough for tele- 
phone. operators to remember by the number of their 
branch lines. 


All that part of Washington near the Potomac River, 
the land in which was occasionally overflowed in the 
days when channels and sewers, were about as nature 
made them, is in danger of being covered with temporary 
structures two stories high. Literally there are acres 
covered by such structures for the housing of the Council 
of National Defense, of which the War Industries Board 
is the most important part, and the food and fuel admin- 
istrations. 

Years ago a cartoonist, to show how prosperous the 
country had become, built a picture of Uncle Sam burst- 
ing out of his clothes. Washington is like that picture of 
Uncle Sam—only more so. And the building of temporary 
structures in which to house clerks is now to be supple- 
mented by the building of temporary dwelling places for 
the newcomers. The preachers, in their sermons, pleaded 
with their congregations to go into the business of rent- 
ing rooms for war workers and many a woman, known 
in society, is now wrinkling her nose about how she should 
treat her “paying guests.” Washington knew the room- 
renting industry fairly well before the war came, but 
people who do not need the money are renting rooms— 
top floors, of course, where it will be hot this summer— 
to war workers. As a rule, they are the ones who make 
a reasonable charge. The professional room renters are 
reaping a harvest, hence the tears in Congress about 


profiteering. At present Congress is considering a joint 
resolution modifying the landlord and tenant law, instruct- 
ing the courts not to enforce eviction notices during the 
present session of Congress, where there has been no 
breach of contract except the expiration of the lease. The 
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unlucky tenant is up against the proposition in hundreds 
of cases of buying or getting out to nfake room for a 
tenant who will pay higher rents. Congress is also trying 
to stop that. 

How does the citizen who comes to Washington find 
out what has been or is about to be done to him or his 
property? The answer is that he is not getting it. If 
he is wise he will not come to Washington, because un- 
less he has a long purse, a stock of patience that is 
longer than the moral law, and nose for running down 
clues, he will write to somebody in Washington about his 
troubles. Then the Washingtonian will get hold of the 
information bureau that tells him to which information 
bureau to apply for information on a certain subject, and, 
if he is fortunate, he will find the unraveled end of the 
skein, which, when fully unwound, will give him an idea 
as to where is hidden the pearl of great price about 
which his correspondent wrote him. 

The headquarters of every considerable transportation 
system are here. The Director-General is the chief oper- 
ating and traffic official of all lines and his assistants in 
the regional headquarters at New York, Chicago and At- 
lanta can have only indirect influence on the policies 
enunciated at various times. The policies are decided 
here, and here only, and when the Overman bill is passed 
the Director-General may also be the Alpha and Omega 
in rate matters, with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
doing the routine work within the scope of its jurisdiction. 


ILLINOIS CLASSIFICATION RATES 


The Illinois commission, at a hearing held in Chicago 
May 8, at which shippers were invited to appear with 
the railroads, granted the petition of the carriers that it 
waive the requirement that applications for rates shall 
be made by filing with the Commission and keeping open 
for public inspection new schedules or supplements con- 
taining the changes proposed to be made, and that it 
permit the filing of applications similar to those filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as the request for 
permission to substitute the Central Freight Association 
scale of class and commodity rates, governed by the Offi- 
cial Classification and exceptions thereto, in lieu of the 
present Illinois class and commodity rates, Illinois com- 
missioners’ scale of maximum rates and Illinois classifi- 
cation. 

Shippers were present in force. There was no objection 
made by them to this procedure as proposed by the car- 
riers, but when it came to arranging for the time to be 
consumed in the hearing, that was another story. Mr. 
Humburg, for the carriers, said they could present their 
evidence in two to three days and, in his opinion, the 
whole thing could be closed in about five days. 


This brought. strenuous protests from Clifford Thorne, 
H. C. Barlow and other shippers, who pointed out the 
great importance of the case and the amount of revenue 
involved. Mr. Thorne proposed that after the carriers 
had finished their evidence the individual shippers reply 
to it as affecting specific commodities and that thirty days 
be allowed from the time of the opening of the hearing 
for the shippers to prepare what might be called their 
general case, in order to show the general effect of the 
proposed advances on the industries of the state as a 
whole and the amount of increased revenue that would 
accrue to the carriers should their petition be granted. 

Mr. Humburg could see no use in any such general 
presentation. He said it was admitted that the proposed 
changes would result in additional revenue, but that, under 
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government operation of the railroads; this revenijie woul 
not go to the roads, but to the government, and the 
changes were proposed for the sake of bringing aboy 
uniformity. There were some sneers from shippers y 
that. Mr. Thorne remarked that the motive of the cm 
riers was evident—they wanted the rates as high as Dos 
sible in case the roads should be restored to private eq 
trol after the war, and they wanted to make as good 4 
revenue showing as possible in case it should be ihe policy 
of the government to buy the roads after the war. 

It was finally decided that the hearing should begin 
May 15 at Springfield and that the shippers need no 
present their general protest until thirty days after tha 
time. Chairman Dempcy said he had conferred with, 
committee of the Interstate Commerce Commission, whic) 
had agreed to take no action in the interstate case until 
June 6, a date tentatively selected, but he had no doubt 
but that the time would be extended if necessary. Ship 
pers agreed to join the Illinois commission in a request 
for further delay of the interstate case if necessary. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has canceled the hear 
ing set for Washington May 13 before the fifteenth section 
board on the fifteenth section applications involved. 

Between the morning and the afternoon sessions of the 
hearing shippers met and organized by appointing a com 
mittee of seven to have general charge of the case. H.(, 
Barlow of Chicago is chairman. This committee, asa 
result of long discussion at the hearing as to what facts 
the carriers should be called on to offer, adopted a reso 
lution setting out what, in its opinion, should be done in 
this respect. The Illinois commission adopted these sug- 
gestions. 

The resolutions adopted at the meeting of shippers, a 
presented by C. S. Bather, secretary, were as follows: 

It was moved, seconded and carried that it is the cor 


sensus of opinion of shippers that the carriers file state 
ments supplementary to their exhibits already presented 





- to various shippers, giving a complete outline of al 


changes they propose to make on all classes and com 
modities, showing present rates, rules, regulations, mimi 
mum weights and ratings, and proposed rates, rules, regt 
lations, minimum weights and ratings covering a repre 
sentative list of points of origin and destination to be se 
lected by the carriers with the approval of Mr. Slater of 
the Public Utilities Commission, and further that the car 
riers be required to present a complete comparative al 
alysis of the Illinois Classification with the Western and 
Official Classification, and that copies of such supplemett: 
ary statements be furnished to the Commission and rep 
resentatives of the shippers. 

It was moved, seconded and carried, that the shippers 
recommend ‘to the Illinois Public Utilities Commissid 
that the hearings as to classes and commodities follow 
the presentation of the carriers’ case, and that opportt 
nity be granted to the shippers for the presentation of ev! 
dence as to the general effect of the carriers’ proposal uP 
on industries of Illinois, and upon the financial condition of 
the carriers thirty days after the opening of the case by 
the carriers. 


Applications 5559 and 5560, by Boyd and Morris, fe 
permission to file with the Interstate Commerce Comils 
mission class and commodity rates based on the C. F.4 
scale subject to Official Classification rules as substitutes 
for the present rates between points in Illinois and related 
points in adjoining states subject to Western and IIlino# 
classifications, are thus described by the Commission: 

The applications seek the Commission’s approval fot 
filing of increased rates, viz., on classes as per ©. F.4 
scale authorized by the Commission in the C. F. A. Class 
Scale Case, I. and S, 965, 45 I. C. C. 254, and the Fifteel 
Per Cent Case, Ex Parte 57, 45 I. C. C. 303; on a 
ties based on such C. F. A. scale of class rates, all = 
to be governed by the Official Classification and except? 
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© woul thereto. Such rates to apply between points in the follow- Fe, is chief of the division of traffic. His office is 1021 
and the ing described territory: fe : Interstate Commerce Commission building. C. D. Buxton 
& abou a) cams on Po an vege Bre state of Illinois on i. his personal assistant. R. C. Wright is the assistant 
intras . : , : 
pers af wR) Between points in northwestern part of Indiana in director in charge of freight, and Gerritt Fort the assist- 
the cap the Chicago rate district on the one hand and points ant director in charge of passenger traffic. Directly under 
aS DOME within the — of -eage aan ca = ee the control of Mr. Chambers are eight managers of inland 
ate con fm in southern Wisconsin, the eastern part of Iowa a 7s : : 
aden (bordering on the Mississippi River), and Paducah, traffic assigned to different branches of the government 
ory ky, on the other hand. service. In the War Department is H. M. Adams, with an 
© Policy I (c) Between points in Illinois on the one hand and office in the State War and Navy Department building; in 
‘ Milwaukee _ == — is elaieaean Pg the War Industries Board is P. C. Powell, with offices at 
begingi eastern part of Iowa a "607 Southern Railway building; in the Navy Department 
issippi River), and Paducah, Ky., on the other. ¢ a a 4 Sate 
oe wi *) Between points in western Indiana on the one hand is H. P. Anewalt, at Sixth and B streets; in the Food Ad- 
er th nd points within the state of Illinois, Milwaukee and ministration is H. M. Whittaker, with offices at Bighteenth 
With ai various — in —o Wisconsin, _— eastern = - and D streets; in the Fuel Administration is C. D. Spens, 
n, Which MM Iowa and Missouri ordering on the Mississippi River ‘ a 
se uniifj and Paducah, Ky., on the other hand. at Eighteenth and Cc streets; and in the petroleum section 
(E) Between St. Louis, Mo., and points in Missouri on of the Fuel Administration is J. A. Middleton, at Highteehth 
. doubt the west bank of the Mississippi River on the one hand and B streets. 
Ship # and points in Iowa on the west bank of the Mississippi Reporting to Mr. Chambers are four traffic committees. 


hy River on the other hand. The chief of these is the inter-regional committee, with 
‘y, The 


offices at 605 Southern Railway building, composed of B. 
ne har’ RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION PER- 7, wincheui, George F. Randolph and F. C. Powell. The 
7 SONNEL new Uniform Classification Committee, composed of R. N. 

ee The Trafic World Washington Bureau. Collyer, R. C. Fyfe, J. E. Crosland, J. E. Williams and J. C. 
S of the : : ; ’ ‘ Colquitt, has no office in Washington, and the only member 
- a comm lt is believed that Director-General McAdoo’s staff, in — ; rem de 
;. Hci ptocess of formation since the beginning of the year, has of it stationed in the city is J ; C. Colquitt, chief of the Inter- 
1c, ag age reached that stage in its development when it may be con- state Commerce Commission s classification division. An- 
‘at faci sidered an established fact, with changes in it only at rare Other committee reporting to Mr. Chambers is that on ad- 
| a reso gm intervals. vertising, of which A. L. Craig is chairman. The railway 
done in Director-General McAdoo, in most of his communications ™4il committee has for chairman Guy Adams and his office 
ese sug(™ With parts of the public that call on him, speaks through | 48 at 608 Southern Railway building. * 

Oscar A. Price, his private secretary, a former newspaper The Division of Transportation has for director Carl R. 
pers, a4, Who was appointed one of the auditors for the Treas- Gray, who was chairman of the Western Maryland when 
llows: Mury Department and then distinguished himself in the he entered the government service. His assistants, all 
the col eyes of the Secretary of the Treasury by the manner in housed with him in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
le stat¢M which he handled the publicity in connection with the building, are W. T. Tyler, F. C. Wright, J. .H. Keefe and 
— first Liberty Loan. The Director-General has two general H. T. Bentley, the latter being the mechanical assistant. 
nd com advisers, Walker D. Hines and Henry Walters. The for- Mr. Gray has ten sections and committees reporting to 
s, mimi ¥§mer was chairman of the Santa Fe before the railroads him. The car service section, quartered on the tenth floor 
es, Tes were taken over by the government, and Mr. Walters was of the Interstate Commerce Commission building, consists 
ood is the chief man in the Atlantic Coast Line and L, & of W. C. Kendall, manager, and W. L. Barnes, E. H. De- 
slater off. organizations. Mr. Hines has as his assistant H. A. Groot, Jr., A. G. Gutheim, C. B. Phelps, G. F. Richardson 
the ca Taylor, who is known to shippers as commerce attorney for and J. A. Somerville as assistants. 
itive - railroads in cases before the Interstate Commerce Com- The marine section, with offices at 704 Southern Railway 
seul mission, Mr. Hines also practiced before the Interstate building, has W. H. Pleasants as manager and E. J. Henry 
and rer Mmerce Commission as commerce attorney, one of his as assistant. 

notable appearances being in the anthracite coal investi- The Coastwise Steamship Advisory Committee, with of- 
shippers gation, fices at 165 Broadway, New York, is composed of L. J. 
—~ Mr. Hines ig a general adviser to the Director-General, Spence, chairman; E. R. Richardson, J. H. Jenkins, C. W. 
‘opportt: while Mr. Walters advises him on finance, purchases and Jungen, G. W. Delanoy, W. H. Pleasants, H. H. Raymond 
n of evrg Lew equipment. The offices of the Director-General and and H. G. Walker. 
posal Wii these advisers are on the ninth floor of the Interstate The New York Canal Section has for general manager 
= Commerce Building at Pennsylvania avenue and Highteenth G. A. Tomlinson, who has an office in the Southern Rail- 

street. The offices of the entire Railroad Administration way building. 
rris, ft vill be moved some time the coming summer to a building The Locomotive Section, with offices in the Interstate 
Comal low under construction on the site of the old Arlington Commerce building, is composed of Frank McManamy, G. 
C. FA Hotel at H street and Vermont avenue. P. Robinson and F, P. Pfahler. 
pstitute There are two great divisions in the Railroad Adminis- The Mechanical Maintenance Consulting Board, with of- 
ration—transportation and traffic. So far as shippers are  fices also in that building, is composed of H. T. Bentley, 


1 related 

1 Tlinois ‘oncerned, the Railroad Administration is composed of OC. E. Fuller, John Purcell, D. R. McBain, C. E. Chambers 
io: | and J. Hainen. 

oval {ot In the eyes of shippers the traffic division naturally is The Car Repair Section, with offices at 701 Southern 


c. F. 4 the big one, although so long as the volume of business is Railway building, is managed by J.J. Tatum. C. B. Young, 
A. Clasifm eater than can be easily handled, the division of trans- also in the Southern Railway building, is manager of the 
, a brtation will continue to be of equal interest to them Inspection and Test Section. H. W. Belnap is manager of 
eo because, without the efforts of the transportation division, the Safety Section. His office is at 712 Southern Railway 
‘cepts ihe service would be not worth mentioning. building. 


Edward Chambers, formerly traffic manager of the Santa The Fuel Conservation Section, quartered in the Southern 
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Railway building, consists of Eugene McAuliffe, manager, 
and Major HE. C. Schmidt as assistant. 

For administrative purposes the country is divided into 
three districts with a regional director in charge. Roughly 
speaking, the eastern division or region consists of Official 
Classification territory, the southern district of Southern 
Classification territory and the western of the rest of the 
country. A. H. Smith is director of the eastern railroads 
and his office is in the Grand Central Terminal, New York 
Cms.. z. J; Stone is his operating assistant; Geo. F. Ran- 
dolph, traffic; and H. W. Burnham, secretary. W. B. Pol- 
lock is deputy marine director in charge of transportation 
in New York harbor. The Freight Traffic Committee for 
the north Atlantic ports, with offices at 141 Broadway, is 
composed of George G. Ogden, Francis LaBau, Robert L. 
Russell, Jos. R. Ruffin, Richard Van Ummersen, Archibald 
Fries and Elmore D. Hotchkiss. 

There are a number of district conference committees at 
work in the eastern division. The central traffic district 
‘is under the chairmanship of J. J. Turner; Michigan and 
international boundary district, F. H. Alfred, chairman; 
New York and Buffalo district, W. H. Truesdale; New 
England district, J. H. Hustis; Philadelphia and Baltimore 
district, Samuel Rea; Hampton Roads district, George R. 
Loyall. Nat Duke is the traffic representative of the U. S. 
Fuel Administration in the eastern district. 

R. H. Aishton is regional director of the western rail- 
roads. His office is at 226 West Jackson boulevard, Chi- 
cago. M. J. Gormley is his operating assistant; J. G. Wood- 
worth, traffic; and Ralph Budd, capital expenditures. The 
Freight Traffic Committee for the western railroads is 
composed of H. C. Johnson, S. H. Johnson, F. B. Houghton, 
J. B. Baird and Gentry Waldo. The Passenger Traffic Com- 
mittee is composed of P. S. Eustis, A. Hilton, W. J. Black, 
L. M. Allen and Charles S. Fee. B. L. Swearingen, at 
Kansas City, Mo., is supervisor of the oil traffic in the mid- 
continent field. James H. Cherry is the traffic man for 
the Food Administration in that district. J. M. Herbert 
is chairman of an inter-regional committee with jurisdic- 
tion over St. Louis and East St. Louis. ; 


C. H. Markham is regional director for southern rail- 
roads. His office is in the Healy building, Atlanta, Ga. 
L. W. Baldwin is his operating assistant, with F. F. Gaines 
as assistant to Mr. Baldwin. C. R. Capps is the traffic as- 
sistant and Shelby S. Roberts is his assistant. W. J. Craig 
is chairman of the Southern Passenger Rate Committee 
and Randall Clifton chairman of the Southern Freight Rate 
Committee. The Southern Export Committee is composed 
of Charles T. Airy, in the Healy building, at Atlanta; W. 
M. Rhett, New Orleans; and L. W. Daly, Galveston, Tex. 
Charles Barham is the Food Administration representative. 

The division in which shippers who are not obtaining 
the service to which they think themselves entitled are 
more interested than any other is that of public service 
and accounting, of which Charles A. Prouty is the director 
and Luther M. Walter, the assistant. Their offices are on 
the eleventh floor of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
building. The shipper who does not like what Messrs. 
Gray, Chambers, Smith, Aishton, Markham and their as- 
sistants do to him are expected to carry their complaints 
to Messrs. Prouty and Walter, chiefly the latter, because 
Director Prouty has charge of the accounts of the railroad 
companies and is also somewhat busy in taking care of 
the valuation work of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

A committee that may become of importance to shippers 
has to do with inland and coastwise waterways. It has 
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offices on the seventh floor of the Interstate Commer 
Commission building and is composed of Major Genery 
W. M. Black, chief of engineers, Walter S. Dickey, ¢ A 
Tomlinson, Calvin Tompkins, M. J. Sanders and Col, Chag 
Keller of the army engineers, secretary. That COMMittes 
devises plans for integrating the land and water tray 
portation systems of the country and for having the wate. 
ways put to larger uses than has been the fact heretofoy. 


SHORT LINES RELEASED 
The Trafic World Washinyton Bureay, 


Eighty-seven railroads coming within the definition g 
short lines have been relinquished by the Railroad Ai. 
ministration, according to the latest circular of informatio, 
sent out to regional directors. Two of these are the belt 
lines in New Orleans and San Francisco owned respect: 
ively by Louisiana and California. Two others are (y 
nadian, one government owned and one owned by the 
Canadian Pacific. The Canadian government-owned lin 
turned loose is the’ International of Maine. The Canadian 
Pacific branch is the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific. 


Among the railroads turned back to their owners is the 
Mt. Gilead Short Line, of which A. H. Smith, regional d- 
rector for the eastern section, is president. That is the 
little railroad that serves Mt. Gilead, O., from the rails of 
the Big Four. If the Mt. Gilead people want to have any 
connection with the railroad system of the United States, 
they will have to maintain it themselves. The government 
does not think they are entitled to any at the expense of 
the government-controlled railroads. If they can furnish 
enough business for the maintenance of the short line, 
well and good. If not, they may try to persuade the gor 
ernment that, as an originating or delivering line, it should 
receive as large divisions from the Big Four as if it wer 
still a branch of that road. 

The Nevada-California-Oregon, a road 236 miles long, 
connecting with the Southern Pacific at Reno, is probably 
the longest line dismissed. Probably the richest railroad 
turned loose is the Ironton Railroad, tapping the heart of 
the Lehigh cement district, as originating carrier. It is 
about fourteen miles long, counting its branches. It cor 
nects with the Lehigh Valley, Philadelphia & Reading and 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey. It is supposed 1 
be some relation to Creesus and not caring one way ! 
another whether it is taken over or left to its own devices 

Among the railroads dismissed are several, the name 
of which became nationally known by reason of theif 
being brought into the Tap Line case industrial railway. 
In its first decisions the Commission said they were 10 
railroads. The Supreme Court said they were. Then tle 
Commission, as many thought, tried to carry out its ser 
tence of death to these extensions of trunk lines, notwith 
standing the court decision said they might have divisions 
based on mileage or a switching allowance which the 
owners of the properties said were not large enough 
allow them to live. Among the roads to which good-bye 
has thus been said are the Kentwood & Eastern, thir 
miles long; the Liberty White, forty-nine miles lov 
Interstate, twenty-two miles long; the Kanawha, Glenjea! 
& Eastern, and the Montour. 


All those mentioned are either lumber or coal 
If they are forced to suspend operations, the supply of coal 
and lumber will be reduced. The Montour was known # 
the time of the investigations as the Pittsburgh Coal Com 
pany road and, inasmuch as H. P. McCue is show? as 
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vice-president, it is assumed it is still the railroad property 
of that interest. 

Other roads with a fair mileage that have been thrown 
into the discard, so far as the government is concerned, 
are the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern, eighty-six 
miles long and connecting with the Chicago .& North 
western, Rock Island, Milwaukee, Illinois Central, C. R. I. 
& P., and the Minneapolis & St. Louis, Duluth & North- 
eastern, sixty miles long and the New York & Pennsyl- 
yania, fifty-seven miles long, connecting with the Erie, Pitis- 
burgh, Shawmut & Northern and Buffalo & Susquehanna. 

The New Orleans and San Francisco belt lines, how- 
ever, are not the only big terminal properties dismissed. 
The New York Dock Railway company, which furnishes 
a Brooklyn terminal for the B. & O., Central of New Jersey, 
D. L. & W., Erie, Lehigh Valley, New York Central, New 
Haven, Pennsylvania, West Shore and New York, Ontario 
& Western, is also outside the pale, on the theory that 
itis not needed by the government for war work, although 
it has the Fulton, Baltic and Atlantic terminals. 

The Railroad Administration has not advised the short 
lines as to how they will be treated in the matter of rout- 
ing of freight and the payment of divisions. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission protects the shipper in the 
matter of the rate applicable over the route specified by 
him. Nobody, however, has yet said the short line will 
be protected in its earnings; that is to say, nobody has 
said that the short line will be paid the divisions that 
would accrue to it had the freight moved over its rails, 
when the routing instructions of shippers specify its rails 
as connecting or delivering carrier. 

Nor has anyone told the short lines how long they must 
wait for their divisions, even when the routing instructions 
are respected. The government has a bad name among 
dealers in supplies. Its reputation is that of a customer 
who pays when he gets good and ready and is judgment 
proof. Whether that reputation is deserved, each man 
who has had the government on his books as a debtor is 
entitled to his own guess on that point. The short lines 
complain now that they are getting nothing in the way of 
settlement of divisions worth mentioning, especially at a 
time when money is needed in larger quantities than ever. 
If the government were not supposed to be as hard pressed 
a @ private business man, its reputation among the short 
lines would be poor. 

According to the declarations of short line men who have 
had two or three meetings in Washington and are now 
represented by a committee that is in session here all the 
time, failure of the government to keep all the short lines, 
or failure scrupulously to observe routing instructions 
and pay divisions promptly will mean bankruptcy for many 
of them. The shippers on their rails, in many cases, are 
furnishing materials for the government, and they some- 
times are hard put to it to raise money while waiting for 
the government to pay. The communities they serve are 
boor and altogether they do not like the outlook, either for 
themselves or for the communities they serve. 
cy in their little corners, believe they are just as 
iil the villages and hamlets and farms they 
cities ‘ec Reagent se are to New York and other large 

. e Railroad Administration is of a different 
via let lawyers for the short lines think the Rail- 
eS ee misconstrues the statute-of March 21. 
liiihetives ee have also.assured the rep- 
hia he aes a <i eae that the statute was in- 
Adninistrats n “all or none” command to the Railroad 

ation, but appeal to the courts is a weary and 
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expensive process. The tap lines went to the courts and 
got a decision, but they did not get the money they think 
they should have. The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
ideas of what was just compensation for them, in the form 
of divisions, was much lower than the owners of the tap 
lines, so the construction of short railroads into unde- 
veloped territory has not flourished since the decision in 
the tap line cases on the question of divisions. 

The Railroad Administration has nearly two months 
more to devote to combing over the list of so-called non- 
essential railroads, which, up to the time the circular 
issued for the information of the taken-over railroads, con- 
sisted of the following: 


Arizona Southern Railroad. 

Atchison & Eastern Bridge Co. 

Bingham & Garfield Ry./Co. 

Buffalo & Erie Trolley Line. 

Cape Girardeau Northern Ry. 

Catskill & New York Steamboat Co. 

Chesapeake Beach Ry. Co. 

Cleveland, Alliance & Mahoning Valley. 

Colorado, Kansas & Oklahoma R. R. 

Deer River R. R. Corporation. 

Des Moines City Ry. Co. 

Dexter & Northern R. R. Co. 

Dover & South Bound R. R. 

Duluth & Northeastern. 

Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Ry. (operated as part of Can. Pac.) 

East Berlin R. R. Co. 

East Broad Top R. R. & Coal Co. 

East Georgia R. R. Co. 

East Tennessee & Western S. C. R. R. 

Electric Short Line R. R. 

Escambia Ry. 

Eureka Nevada Ry. 

Farmers’ Grain'& Shipping Co. 

Flovilla & Indian Spring Ry. 

Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern R. R. 

Garden Bay Ry. Co. 

Glenfield & Western R. R. 

The Grand Rapids; Grand Haven & Muskegon Ry. Co. 

The Gulf Ports Terminal Co. (Pensacola, Mobile & New Orleans 
R 


























eae 

Gulf, Texas & Western Ry. 
Hayneville & Montgomery (Woolley). 
Hudson Navigation Co. 
Interstate R. R. Co. 
The International Ry. of Maine. 
The Interurban Ry. Co. of Des Moines. 
The Iowa Ry. & Light Co. 
The Ironton R. R. Co. 
The Kanawha Central Ry. 
Kanawha, Glenjean & Eastern R. R. Co. 
Kentwood & Bastern R. R. 
Liberty-White R. R. Co. 
Leavenworth & Topeka R. R. 
Linville River Ry. Co. 
Lorama R. R. Co. 
Magma Arizona R. R. 
Mammoth Cave R. R. Co. 
Manitou & Pike’s Peak Ry. Co. 
Marcellus & Otisco Lake Ry. Co. 
Marslktall & East Texas Ry. 
Mascot & Western R. R. 
Mauch Chunk Switch-back Ry. Co. 
Michigan Ry. Co. 
Minneapolis, Anoka & Cuyuna Range Ry. 
Mississippi River & Bonne Terre Ry. 
The Missouri & Kansas Interurban Ry. 
Montour R. R. 
Mt. Gilead Short Line Ry. 
Muskegon Ry. Co. 
Muskogee Electric Traction Co. 
Nevada-California-Oregon.Ry. 
Rio Grande & Southwestern R. R. 
New Orleans Public Belt R. R. 
New York & Pennsylvania Ry. 
New York Dock Ry. 
Ocilla Southern R. R. Co. 
Palatine, Lake Zurich & Wauconda R. R. (Owned and operated 

by the Waukegan, Rockford & Elgin Traction Co.) 
Paris & Mt. Pleasant R. R. 
Penn Yan & Lake Shore Ry. 
Pickens & Webster Springs R. R. Co. 
Raritan River R. R. 
Ray & Gila Valley R. R. Co., John L. Roper Lumber Co. (Pied- 

mont & Northern) 
San Francisco State Belt Ry. 
Shelby Northwestern Ry. Co. 
Skaneateles R. R. 
St. Joseph Valley Ry. Co. 
Stockton Terminal & Eastern R. R. 
Tuscaloosa Ry. & Utilities Co. 
The Uintah Ry. . 
United Verde & Pacific Ry. 
Verde Tunnel & Smelter R. R. Co. 
Utah-Idaho Central R. R. 
West Virginia Midland R. R. 
Williamsport & North Branch R. R. 
Woodstock Ry. 
Wright & Cobb Transportation Co. 
Yellowstone Park R. R. Co. 
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WAGE AND RATE ADVANCES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A ten per cent increase in freight rates will be needed 
to pay the advances in wages recommended by the rail- 
road wage commission whose report was submitted to Di- 
rector-General McAdoo May 8. The total increases in 
wages proposed, the advances being limited to persons 
making less than $250 a month, on the basis of the men 
employed last year, will amount to $288,000,000. In per- 
centage the advances run a little over fifteen per cent. - 

The estimate of ten per cent in freight rates is based on 
the fact that nearly every advance in rates is followed by 
a reduction in volume of tonnage of one kind or another 
because the rate goes over the limit of cost..consumers 
will pay for a certain article. Freight receipts last year 
ran something over three billions. The brotherhoods, long 
before the report was submitted, filed objections to it. 
They asked for nearly forty per cent for all their men re- 
gardless of the $250 a month limit. Their members will 
receive less than the average of fifteen per cent. The 
recent wage advances by railroads will be taken into con- 
sideration in making new advances. 

Talk of freight rate increases is deprecated by Railroad 
Administration officials. They prefer that the public shall 
believe that wage advances are to be saved out of econ- 
omies. 


NO EXPORT AND IMPORT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The advisability of canceling all export and import rates, 
thereby leaving in effect only domestic rates, is under 
consideration by traffic men of Director-General McAdoo’s 
staff. That much is admitted, but the claim is made that 
there is no likelihood of a decision in the near future. 
There is no need now of rates of that kind, it is argued. 
They were made to encourage foreign business at a time 
when domestic business was flat. Export rates on iron 
and steel were brought up to the domestic level more than 
a year ago. 

One question involved in the proposition is that if export 
rates are increased the bills will have to be paid by the 
allied governments. The U. S. government is financing 
their purchases in this country, so, to a large extent, it 
would be taking money from one pocket and putting it 
into another. The volume of ordinary import and export 
business is small in comparison with the government busi- 
ness of the allied countries and America combined. 


ACTION EXPECTED FROM McADOO 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo’s return to Washington May 
7 is expected to be followed shortly by some action on 
the express and wage increase applications and the rail- 
road fuel question. This last was supposed to have been 
settled in favor of Fuel Administrator Garfield, but the 
Railroad Administration insists that it is still open, with 
the offer of 10 cents a ton above cost as the maximum 
the Railroad Administration can allow. Mine operators 
think they should have at least 10 per cent, but they do 
not admit the justice of a claim for any concession from 
the government price because the railroads have nothing 
to offer in return for a price concession. Formerly they 
could offer a better car supply, but now the Fuel Adminis- 
trator prescribes the order in which coal shall be furnished 
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and the operators do not need to bid for cars by means 
of reductions on railroad fuel. 

The express proposal now tentatively formulated is much 
broader than at first. Now the scheme is to take in, no} 
merely the big companies in the east, but all companies 
not owned by railroads. In the latter class are the Great 
Northern, Northern, and Western owned by the railroads 
over which they operate, and therefore in possession of 
the Director-General as assets of the roads. Questions 
of divisions are practically settled on the basis of a Sliding 
scale for divisions after the express companies have earnej 
five per cent, the higher the earnings the greater the 
division going to government railroads. 

One thought in connection with merging of all the e. 
press companies is that express offices can be put into 
freight offices because, for small forces, postoffice sub 
stations can do the work, while the freight offices can take 
care of hundred-pound business. This is merely one of 
numerous suggestions and not a thing that has been de 
cided. 


CONTROL OVER STATE RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


What may be preparation for a tug of war between state 
commissions and the Railroad Administration is contained 
in a letter sent by Edward Chambers to tariff associations 
and agents asking them to give reference to their inter. 
state tariffs which carry state rates because such state 
rates, if not recognized in interstate tariff, would havea 
profound effect on routes carrying only interstate rates, 
The idea, as set forth in the letter, is to bring about 
“uniformity.” Such uniformity could be brought about by 
increasing the state rates and that, it is believed, lays the 
foundation for argument between the national and state 
authorities. 


How the Railroad Administration propose to bring about 
such uniformity is easily imaginable. By using the power 
contained in the act of March 21, the Director-General 
can make effective, on such time as he thinks desirable, 
whatever rates he thinks will meet the situation. There 
is no limitation in the act of March 21 recognizing state 
lines and, as the decisions of the Supreme Court in the 
Minnesota rate cases are read, when Congress decides to 
enter the domain of state rates, the states are ousted 
therefrom. 

In the event the Railroad Administration finds a state 
commission that is of the opinion that rates prescribed 
by the former would not be fair, just and reasonable, it 
would be up to that commission to raise the question 4 
to the jurisdiction of the Railroad Administration ové 
such rates. Even if there was no real question as to the 
fairness, justness and reasonableness of the rates in qué 
tion, the legal question of power could be raised with 4 
view to having the courts determine whether, because Col 
gress left out the limitation. contained in the act to regv 
late commerce, such omission gives the President the 
right to prescribe rates on hauls wholly within a state 

In ordinary times the rule is that a federal agent o 
agency seeking to do something must be able to point 0 
a statute or something in the Constitution as authority for 
undertaking what is proposed. There is nothing in the 
act of March 21 authorizing the President to prescribé 
rates for traffic wholly within a state. Nor is there any: 
thing in the Overman bill, which, when enacted, will at 
thorize the President to have the functions of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission performed by the Railroad 
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Administration, which, in so far as rates are concerned, 
means the director of traffic and his assistants. 

At present a state rate may be stricken down only be- 
cause it causes a discrimination against interstate com- 
merce, but under the South Dakota express and the Illinois 
passenger fare decisions, the question as to whether a 
state rate causes a discrimination is one of fact to, be 
ascertained from the taking of testimony. 

The law of March 21 says nothing about discrimination. 
It merely says rates prescribed by the President must be 
fair, just and reasonable. Whether a rate that was dis- 
criminatory would come within the rule of fair, just and 
reasonable is something the courts will have to pass on 
if and when there is reason for raising the question in 
connection with anything that may be done to bring state 
rates up to the level of the interstate. 

Any and all attempts by the Railroad Administration to 
pring state rates up to the level of the interstate will be 
heartily backed by the men who managed the railroads 
under private control. Some shippers have suffered by 
reason of low state rates, but, on the other hand, not an 
inconsiderable number have profited thereby, especially at 
rate-breaking points. 

The letter from Director Chambers, in connection with 
the letter from John Barton Payne’s office, addressed to 
state commissions asking them to inform him of cases 
pending before them involving the revenues of carriers 
under federal control, is taken as indicating the determi- 
nation of the Railroad Administration to improve the reve- 
nues of the carriers by wiping out low state rates and 
conserving them by asking the state authorities to forego 
orders directing the construction of stations, eliminating 
‘grade crossings and things of that kind. The state com- 
missions, as a rule, admit the necessity for foregoing im- 
provements so as to conserve money and labor for more 
essential war tasks. 


' Mr. Payne’s idea is that “father’s under the hay” and it 
Must be moved, and that father is the United States. The 
story runs that a traveler was stopped because a load of 
hay was spilled across the road and a small boy was in- 
dustriously, but slowly, forking it out of the way. The 
traveler guessed that it would take a long time to clear 
the road in that way. The boy guessed that that might 
be true, but that it would have to be moved, even if it 
was a slow way, because his father was under it. 


The Railroad Administration’s circular letter calling for 
freight tariff data so as to show the effect of state rates, 
with a view to having such rates eliminated, is as follows: 


To All Railroads and Terminal Companies Under Govern- 
ment Control: 


In order that agencies or lines publishing tariffs may 
be prepared to make quickly any changes in rates that 
may be decided on, all publishing agents, bureaus and 
individual railroads under government control in the 
southern district, that publish tariffs, either state or inter- 
state, will immediately prepare an analysis of freight 
tariffs which contain: rates or charges applicable on intra- 
state traffic only, listing them to show the following in- 
formation: ; 

(1) A list of tariffs filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that contain rates or charges which are 

agged” to apply on intrastate traffic only, with specific 
reference by item or page to such rates or charges divided 
as follows: 

(a) Class rates applying on intrastate traffic only which 
om the only class rates between the points covered; i. e., 
ere there are no class rates applicable on interstate 
Taffic between the same points. 

‘ (b) Class rates applying on intrastate traffic only be- 
ween points where there are other class rates applicable 
on interstate traffic, 
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(c) Commodity rates applying on intrastate traffic only 
which are the only commodity rates on the commodities 
covered between the points covered; i. e., where there are 
no commodity rates on the same or substantially the same 
commodities between the same points applicable on inter- 
state traffic. 

(d) Commodity. rates applying on intrastate traffic only 
between points where there are other commodity rates on 
the same or substantially the same commodities applicable. 
on interstate traffic. 

(e) Refrigeration, switching, terminal or other miscel- 
laneous charges (other than demurrage and storage) ap- 
plying on intrastate traffic only which are the only charges 
published for the specific service covered thereby; i. e., 
where there are no charges published for the same serv- 
ice applicable on interstate traffic. 

(f) Refrigeration, switching, terminal or other miscel- 
laneous charges (other than demurrage and storage) ap- 
plying on intrastate traffic only where there are’ other 
charges published for the same specific service applicable 
on interstate traffic. 

(2) A list of tariffs filed with state commissions, but 
not filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
rates or charges in each tariff to be shown as being within 
one or more of the six subdivisions (a), (b), (c), (d), (e) 
(f), as shown above for list (1); if the rates or charges 
in a tariff fall within two or more of these subdivisions, 
those within each must be shown separately, with specific 
reference to each by item or page. 

As to tariffs issued jointly by two or more lines, anal- 
yses requested above should be furnished by the line act- 
ing as publishing agent. 

A copy of this request is being sent to authorized tariff 
publishing bureaus in this territory, whose agent will 
furnish, in the order outlined above, analyses of freight 
tariffs issued by themselves for account of member lines. 

The purpose of this analysis is to have ready at the 
earliest possible moment a detailed. statement of the tariffs 
or tariff items which may have to be amended, canceled 
or filed with. the I. C. C. as amended, to eliminate con- 
flictions, bring all rates to a new basis and have one rate 
and only one published for each service, and that rate 
applicable on all business, both state and interstate, and 
filed with the I. C. C. 


These statements are to be prepared in triplicate and 
forwarded to this office with as little delay as possible. 


ADAMS DIVISION REORGANIZED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A reorganization of the Division of Inland Transporta- 
tion of the War Department was announced May 8 by H. 
M. Adams, chief of the division, in circular No. 2, addressed 
to those concerned. The reorganization is supposed to 
have become effective May 1. In his circular Mr. Adams 
said: 

1. Effective May 1, 1918, the Transportation Field Force 
of the Division of Inland Transportation will be known as 
the Field Force of the Inland Traffic Service, War Depart- 
ment, and branch and district offices, in charge of the per- 
sons indicated, will be located as follows: 

New York Branch—Room 526, 45 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.; Mr. B. M. Flippin in charge. 

Albany District—1 Post Office building, Albany, N. Y.; 
Captain L. S. Lansing in charge. 

Atlanta District—Forsythe building, Atlanta, Ga.; Cap- 
tain F. E. DuBois in charge. 

Baltimore District—Light & German streets, Baltimore, 
Md.; Captain S. A. Tubman in charge. 

Boston District—25 Huntington avenue, Boston, Mass.; 
Captain E. H. Pillsbury in charge. 

Buffalo District—530 Federal building, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Captain L. M. Turnbull in charge. 

Charlotte District—202 Mint building, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Lieutenant J. B. Beddingfield in charge. 

Chicago District—Southern Pacific building, 35 Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. R. B, Robertson in charge. 

Cincinnati District—213 Post Office building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Captain C. V. Link in charge. . 

Indianapolis District—314 Post Office building, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Captain F. A. Leith in charge. 
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Jacksonville District—707 Heard building, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Mr. Willis Callaway in charge. 

New York District—Room 526, 45 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.; Lieutenant Miles Ross in charge. 

Philadelphia District—742 Weidner building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Captain S. A. Tubman in charge. 

Pittsburgh District—Tenth floor, Chamber of Commerce 
building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lieutenant R. O. Roberts in 
charge. 

Richmond District—425 Post Office building, Richmond, 
Va.; Lieutenant D. Mayer in charge. 

San Francisco District—San Francisco, Cal.; Captain H. 
A. Manning in charge. 

St. Louis District—826 Pierce building, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Mr. J. L. Hohl in charge. 

Toledo District—415 Ohio building, Toledo, Ohio; Cap- 
tain J. D. Anderson in charge. 

2. The duties of those in charge are as follows: 

A. Will represent the Inland Traffic Service in all mat- 
ters within its jurisdiction. 

B. Will promptly and effectively respond to all require- 
ments of shipping officers of the War Department in mat- 
ters pertaining to the securing of cars required and the 
movement of same, when loaded, subject to the methods of 
procedure established by the Inland Traffic Service from 
time to time. 

C. Will exercise supervision at all. depots, posts, camps, 
aviation fields, warehouses and other War Department in- 
stitutions over matters within. the jurisdiction of the In- 
land Traffic Service, including those pertaining to maxi- 
mum loading of cars, prompt unloading of cars, demurrage 
charges, expediting the movement of property, tracing, 
freight rates, prompt accomplishment of bills of lading, etc. 

D. Will periodically visit all points to and from which 
government property is shipped, review the methods and 
conditions prevailing, suggest such changes in methods as 
are necessary to establish a uniform system, and shall 
check and review the matter of accomplishment of bills of 
lading, requiring, when necessary, a check with the carriers 
or by other method, to determine whether or not unaccom- 
plished bills of lading are held covering property which 
has been received. 

BE. Will, as the opportunity may offer, confer with rail- 
road officials for the purpose of determining whether or 
not War Department property is being delayed en route, 
and for such other review of the situation as may be neces- 
sary from time to time. 

F. The practice heretofore followed of tracing cars in 
person will be discontinued. The Railroad Administration 
will establish at Washington, D. C., on May 15, 1918, a 
Car Record Bureau wherein the shipment, interchange, 
junction passing and arrival at destination of government 
shipments in carloads will be recorded, and this record 
will be resorted to in tracing delayed shipments. Those in 
charge of Inland Traffic Service Branch and district offices 
will rely upon the Tracing Section of this office for data 
available from this record, and discontinue, so far as may 
be practicable, personal tracing of property shipments. 


G. Will keep in touch with the situation at important 
centers and junction points, and will promptly report all 
congestion of railroad facilities involving government prop- 
erty and causes therefor. 


H. Will review records of such express shipments of 
government property as may be made within their respect- 
ive districts, and where such shipments appear to have 
been unnecessary, report the facts to this office for further 
action. 

I. Will make such visits as may be necessary to the 
several ports within their jurisdiction, noting conditions, 
and render such assistance as may be necessary to avoid 
congestion, and make such recommendations as may be 
pertinent to overcome any apparent difficulty. 

J. Will exercise and perform such other functions and 
duties as may be prescribed by the Chief, Inland Traffic 
Service, War Department, or by his authority from time to 
time. 


8. The services of the branch and district offices are 
available to all bureaus of the War Department alike, and 
their activities will be exercised in connection with the 
property of all such bureaus without preference or preju- 
dice. 

4. The activities of district offices will, unless other- 
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wise directed, he restricted to the territory comprising the Jat 
districts assigned as follows: his 
Albany District: Province of Quebec, west of Montrea}: @ 
state of New York, on and east of line of Northern Centra] Jw ght D 
Railroad, Sodus Point, N, Y., to Elmira, N. Y., not including Strict 
New York City. fice sl 
Atlanta District: States of Georgia, Alabama, Mi: Sissippi cord 
and Louisiana. ; ed 
Baltimore District: Territory—States of Maryland, Del. Hm’. 
ware and New Jersey, on and west of line of the Atlantis estinal 
City Railroad; state of Pennsylvania, east of line draw Every 
from Olean, N. Y., to Cumberland, Md., west of the New after is 





Jersey-Pennsylvania state line; District of Columbia, ited 

Boston District: Provinces of New Brunswick and Que 
bec, east of Montreal; states of Maine, New Hampshire, freight 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, be so m 

Buffalo District: State of New York, on and west of ling 
of Northern Central Railway, Sodus Point, N. Y., to H #B.hou 
mira, N. Y.; northwestern section of state of Pennsylvania partment 
to and including Erie, Pa.; province of Ontario, west of (b) Su 
Montreal. ment, to 

Charlotte District: States of North and South Carolina, 

Chicago District: State of Illinois, north of the T. P, é 
W. Railroad; states of Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin and Min. 
nesota and Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 

Cincinnati District: State of Ohio, on and south of Penn. 
sylvania Company line drawn from Union City, Ind., to 
New Comerstown, Ohio; state of Kentucky; state of In 
diana, on and south of line of B. & O. S. W. Ry., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to Centralia, Ill.; all of state of Tennessee. 
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Indianapolis District: State of Indiana, on and north Sag 
of line of the B. & O. S. W. Ry., Cincinnati, Ohio, to Cen BBynt: c 





tralia, Ill.; state of Illinois, east of line drawn from Ke 

wanee, IIl., to Centralia, Ill, south of the Pennsylvania 

Company line, Fort Wayne, Ind., to Chicago. 
Jacksonville District: Ports of Charfeston, S. C., Bruns 

wick, Ga., Savannah, Ga., and Jacksonville, Fla., and the _ se 

state of Florida. Norfolk, 


New York District: State of New Jersey, on and east of 
line of the Atlantic City Railroad, and all of Long Island. 

Philadelphia District: City of Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh District: State of Pennsylvania, on and west ae 
of line drawn from Olean, N. Y., to Cumberland, Md; ier, 
state of Ohio, on and east of line drawn from Cleveland, 

Ohio, to Parkersburg, W. Va. From 

Richmond District: States of Virginia and West Vir Moficer : 
ginia; eastern shore of Maryland and Virginia, south of BB interch: 
the Delaware state line. freight 

San Francisco District: Territory comprising the West: & 
ern Military Department; and the state of Arizona and 
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New Mexico, to and including El Paso, Tex. S] 

St. Louis District: State of Illinois, south of line of the 
T. P. & W. Ry., west of line drawn from Peoria, IIl., in R. 
clusive, Pekin, Springfield, Litchfield, Il., to and including istratio 
Cairo, Ill.; states of Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma wen | 
and Texas (except El Paso and vicinity). warers 

Toledo District: State of Ohio, north of Pennsylvania The | 
Company line drawn from Union City, Ind., to New Comers: ing car 
town, Ohio; state of Indiana, north of Pennsylvania Com 2 
pany line, Fort Wayne, Ind., to Chicago; state of Michigan telegray 

Sa lor car 

r 
CAR RECORD OFFICE = 
The Trafic World Washington Burets hecessa 

A scheme for collecting passing reports on government Bathe 
freight, in carloads, has been devised by Manager W. ¢. 9 A 
Kendall of the car service section of the division of tral car run 
portation of the Railroad Administration, to become ef 18 not | 
fective May 15. It is to be known as a car record office oe 
to which will be transmitted daily reports from junction 
points telling of the movement of carload freight col 
signed to the government. 

By means of that record, forms for which went out Ton 
with CS-8, the order establishing the office, it will be Pp ciation 
sible to check up on the branches of the railroad sy*« be saic 
tem that are not handling government material and suf 18 thos 
plies in an expeditious manner, and, presumably, are do the ex 
ing no better with ordinary freight. Before 11 o’clot = 

Ou! 






every morning the agent at each designated junction is to 
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,)a report covering the cars of government freight pass- 
ing his office, for the twenty-four hours ending with mid- 


ing the 


ntreal; seht before. 
Centra] yy . kt d 
cluding strictly speaking, the new office will not be a car recor 

; fice such as individual carriers maintain. It will be a 
Sissippi PiBycord office for keeping in touch with the cars con- 
i, Dela imed to government officials from points of origin to 
\tlantic jestination. 
drawn Every bill of lading covering government material here- 
1e New ster is to be stamped, front and back, withthe words, 


. “nited States government freight,” to the end that such 


1d A i - ’ 

ae freight may be identified without trouble. The freight to 
’ : . . 

icut, te so marked will be that billed to any of the following: 

of line (a) Supplies and materials consigned to an officer, depot, 

to El warehouse or port of embarkation, for account of the War De- 

ylvania @iMpartment (Army). 

vest of (b) Supplies and materials consigned to the Navy Depart- 

ment, to navy yards, naval stations, or the Marine Corps. 

(c) Supplies and materials consigned to or for account of the 
irolina, United States Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
r.Pé (d) Supplies and_ materials consigned to— 

d Mi The United States Treasury Department. 
ld Min- The United States Post Office Department. 


The Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 



























f Penn- The Department of the Interior. 
The Public Printer. 
nd., to 
of In- The junction points from which these reports are to be 
innati, 


mailed are as follows: 
M.; 


north Albany, N. Y.; Aubuquerque, N. Atlanta, Ga.; Belen, 
0 C N. M.; Billings, Mont.; Black Rock, N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Butte, 
en: Mont.; Cairo, Ill.; Chicago, Ill. (including I. H.-B. and EF. J. & E. 


ym Ke 
ylvania 


junction points); Congress Park, Ill.; Cleveland, O.; Cincinnati, 
0.; Columbus, O.; Council Bluffs, Ia.; Denver, Colo.; East Penn 
Jct, Pa.; East St. Louis, Ill.; El Paso, Tex.; Eola, Ill.; Hagers- 
town, Md.; Helena, Mont.; Jersey City, N. J.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Maybrook, N. Y.; Mechanicville, N. Y.; Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Minnesota Transfer, Minn.; 
Mount Carmel, Pa.; Newberry Junction, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; 
Norfolk, Va.; Ogden, Utah; Omaha, Neb.; Paducah, Ky.; Peoria, 


Bruns 
nd the 


east of IL; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Portland, Ore.; Potomac 
Island. Yard, Va.; Pueblo, Colo.; Richmond, Va.; St. Louis, Mo.; St. 
Paul, Minn.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Seattle, Wash.; Sioux City, 


Ta.; Spokane, Wash.; State Line, Mass.; Superior, Wis.; Sus- 
pension Bridge, N. Y.; Texarkana, Ark.; Toledo, O.; Vancouver, 
— ee Miss.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Wyeville, Wis.; 
earing, Ill. 


d west 
, Md; 
yeland, ' 
From junction points other than those enumerated, the 


officer in charge of car records is expected to furnish an 
interchange report covering all carloads of government 
freight handled. 


st Vir. 
uth of 


West: 
a and 
of the SLEEPING CAR RESERVATIONS 
we R. H. Aishton, regional director, U. S: Railroad Admin- 
one istration, May 8 issued the following circular, No. 102, to 
western railroads: ~ 
Ivania _ The following rules will govern in the matter of sleep- 
omers: MB ing car reservations, etce.: 
) Coe 1. Railroad agents or representatives will not pay for 
higan. telegraph or telephone messages covering sleeping, par- 
lor car or steamer reservations. Passengers desiring such 
reservations made for them by railroad representatives 
Will be required to pay the established charges for the 
B ures necessary telegraph or telephone service in both directions. 
nment 2. Assignments of space to offices located off the line of 
w. 6 sleeping and parlor car runs must not be made. 
trans: 3. Agents at intermediate points on sleeping or parlor 
; Car runs, at which space is not available, or to which space 
ne ér 18 not assigned for the sale of tickets, may make use of 
office ee wires, without charge to passengers, in arranging 
netion or accommodations to be taken at such points. 
: col ee eee 
APPROVED ASSOCIATIONS 
it oll To make more clear the article headed “Approved Asso- 
e pos clations” in The Traffic World of May 4, page 969, it may 
1 sys. be Said that the first list of associations in small type 
1 sup : those approved for an indefinite period—that is to say, 
re do he expenses incurred in connection therewith may be 
‘clock charged to the operating expense account, as formerly, 
isto HM Without thinking that there may come a time when that 
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may~not be done. The second list is of conditional ap- 
provals, up to May 30. If no order is issued respecting 
an association that may be in that list, prior to May 30, it 
is to continue until otherwise ordered. The third list is 
of associations and individuals toward whose expenses the 
railroads may not contribute anything, unless they desire 
to do so out of the “just compensation” which the govern- 
ment is to pay them. The fourth list is that of associa- 
tions and individuals, conditionally approved,.acted upon 
prior to the formulation of the letters printed in the 
article. One organization omitted therefrom is the law 
organization headed by R. Walton Moore, representing 
southern railroads in cases before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and state commissions. That organ- 
ization was approved to Jan. 1, 1919, after which time 
John Barton Payne, legal adviser to the Director-General, 
is to decide what shall be done with it, if in the mean- 
time Mr. Moore and his associates have not disposed of 
the matter satisfactorily. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The fact that the government has taken over the rail- 
roads of the country has affordéd the Commission a rea- 
son for a change in its form of statistics showing the re- 
sults of railway operations. May 3 it gave out a summary 
of the results of operations in March, notwithstanding the 
fact that figures for January and February have not been 
completed. A number of partial summaries were given out 
for January and one for February, but neither month has 
been completed. The change in form, it is believed, is 
sufficient explanation for the delay. While that change 
would be enough to explain the omissions, skeptical per- 
sons have had an idea that the discouraging character of 
the financial results attained since the beginning of the 
year may have been a reason for not taking the public 
into the confidence of the Railroad Administration. 


This summary for March issued May 3 covers 114 roads 
with a mileage of 165,265. Their operating revenue in 
March increased in comparison with March, 1917, from 
$248,538,067 to $284,130,692; expenses increased from $179,- 
938,080 to $221,794,995; net declined from $68,599,987 to 
$62,335,697. The operating income fell from $57,592,087 
to $50,628,302. 

One of the new items placed in this summary is a figure 
that would represent the maximum compensation allow- 
able under the act of March 21, 1918, if compensation were 
to be based on current earnings instead of an average 
for the last three years. For all the railroads in the 
country, that maximum compensation would have been 
$47,462,127. The maximum compensation in March, 1917, 
if the railroads had been under government control, would 
have been $54,580,648. This item is obtained by deducting 
equipment rents and adding joint facility rent. This item 
is called “net of items 7, 8 and 9.” No. 7 is railway op- 
erating income, No. 8 is equipment rent, and No. 9 is joint 
facility rent (debit). 

In the eastern district the operating revenue increased 
from $126,434,894 to $141,558,300; expenses from $96,687,- 
121 to $117,464,006; net fell from $29,747,773 to $24,094,294; 
operating income fell from $24,634,607 to $18,912,083, and 
maximum possible compensation from $20,969,729 to $15,- 
583,013. 

In the southern district the revenue increased from 
$38,024,217 to $46,702,213; expenses from $25,316,762 to 
$32,467,446; net from $12;707,455 to $14,234,767; operating 
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income from $10,996,548 to $12,448,832. The just compen- 
sation would have increased from $11,862,309 to $12,214,608. 

In the western district the revenue increased from $84,- 
078,956 to $95,870,179; expenses from $57,934,197 to $71,- 
863,543; net fell from $26,144,759 to $24,006,636. Income 
fell from $21,960,932 to $19,267,387, and compensation 
would have fallen from $21,748,610 to $19,664,506. 

For the three months ending with March for the country 
as a whole, revenues increased from $688,173,857 to $726,- 
011,329, and expenses from $512,775,369. to $637,784,608. 
Net fell from $175,398,488 to $88,226,721, and income from 
$144,011,399 to-$54,108,661. The just compensation, if based 
on current revenue instead of on an average for three 
years preceding government control, would have fallen 
from $134,868,752 to $46,595,669. 

In the eastern district the revenue rose from $343,739,499 
to $350,717,024; expenses from $273,820,249 to $336,573,- 
751, causing a decline in the net from $69,919,250 to $14,- 
143,273, and a decline in the income from $55,832,087 to 
a deficit of $1,105,447. The possible compensation fell 
from $44,530,673 to a deficit of $10,584,895. 

In the southern district the revenue increased from $108,- 
209,135 to $123,032,156, and expenses from $72,890,341 to 
$94,168,159, causing a loss in the net from $35,318,794 to 
$28,863,997; a fall in the income from $30,328,530 to $25,- 
584,797, and a decline in the possible compensation from 
$32,781,690 to $23,318,342. 

In the western district the revenue rose from $236,225,- 
223 to $252,262,149; expenses from $166,064,779 to $207,- 
042,698; the net declined from $70,160,444 to $45,219,451; 
the income from $57,850,782 to $32,629,311, and possible 
compensation from $57,556,389 to $33,862,222. 


WEEKLY CASH REPORT. 
The Director-General has issued general order No. 23 
requiring each carrier subject to federal control to render 
a weekly cash report on form T-5, beginning with May 4. 


COAL PRODUCTION AND CAR 
SHORTAGE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
The National Coal Association issued the following state- 
ment May 6: ; 


While returns to the United States Geological Survey 
show an increased production in bituminous coal of 5.7 per 
cent for the week ending April 27, due to an increase in 
car supply at the mines, it should be borne in mind that 
continued increase during the entire period of the year to 
come will have to be maintained if the nation’s fuel re- 
quirements are to be met. 

The week’s production reached a new high record, but 
this record will have to be exceeded in the weeks to come 
to avert a serious fuel shortage next fall and winter. Ac- 
tion by the railroads in heeding the call for cars by the 
mines is a step in the right direction; but it is only a step. 
The railroads have demonstrated that they can furnish 
more cars for the transportation of bituminous coal than 
they have been furnishing, as evidenced by the record 
week’s production. Now that the railroads have demon- 
strated their ability to increase the car supply to the mines 
it is clearly up to them to continue furnishing the in- 
creased supply. There should be no turning back. 


Notwithstanding the increase in production during this 
one week, there is still widespread loss of output due to 
shortage of cars in the chief producing fields of the coun- 
try. Official returns to the government for the week end- 
ing April 20 show the lost production due to inadequate 
car supply in Illinois fields to have been 322,000 tons; in 
Indiana, 112,000 tons; in Ohio, 536,000 tons; in Pennsyl- 
vania, 480,000 tons; in West Virginia, 480,000 tons; and in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, approximately 80,000 tons. Pro- 
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ducing sections in the East capable of an Output of 11 170 
000 tons lost 2,038,500 tons during the week of Avril 9 
from car shortage alone. é 

The following official summary, made public by the 
States Geological Survey, shows the extent to wh 
field in this territory was affected: 
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2,038,500 
COORDINATION OF LAND AND 


WATER TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEMS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 
.A complete and efficient integration of the land and 
water systems at the Atlantic and Gulf ports is one of the 
results likely to flow from government control of both land 
and water carriers for purposes of war. At present there 
is only such connection between them as has: been dic- 
tated by financial consideration and the preservation of 
safeguards for the competitive way of doing business. As 
a rule there is no direct connection between the railroads 
and the docks except for a few railroads entering a given 
port. The orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the Mobile and Galveston wharf cases sought to compel 
such integration or, perhaps it would be better to say, 
articulation, but they have not accomplished everything 
that has been desired. 
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Now the Railroad Administration and the Shipping Board 
are trying not only to make easy working connections 
between them, but they are planning to have commerce 
more evenly distributed among the ports, so as to take 
the burden of huge volumes of freight from overburdened 
rails and place some of it on rails that have not been 
so heavily used. They are attacking the problem by 
means of a committee to be known as the Port, Harbor 
and Terminal Improvement Commission, of which Edwari 
F. Carry, director of operations of the Shipping Board, is 
chairman. The army and navy, as shippers, are repre 
sented on the commission. The Railroad Administration 
and the Shipping Board are supposed to represent the 
general shipping public. The members of the board, other 
than the chairman, are: Benjamin L. Winchell, Samud 
M. Felton, Capt. A. C. Hodgson, George S. Dearborn, J. 2 
Rossiter and Edwin F. Gay. 


One of the big questions with which the commissid 
will deal will be that of shortening land hauls, thereby 
relieving the railroads and increasing the volume hauled 
by them. This will be done by sending more traffic 1 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports. Naturally, New Yorks 
volume will be reduced. Inasmuch as both the Americal 


_and allied governments before the war helped material 


to congest the railroads of the eastern district by tryit 
to funnel everything through New York, the diversion dt 
traffic to other ports will help New York handle what 
business it must naturally obtain, in a more expeditiow 
manner. For a generation or more the Senate has had 
a committee on transportation routes to the seaboatd 
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1,171, put it has done nothing important in the last twenty years dian ports will be used, as was the fact before the war. 
rll that can now be recalled. How little the managers of the Then American grain went out via the St. Lawrence in 
United genate think of that committee may be inferred from the volume great enough to raise the question as to whether 
1 each fact that Senator McCumber of North Dakota, a minority Americans were not sure to lose most of that business. 
senator, is chairman thereof. The party in power never The only possibility of change in that situation will be 
tn gives the chairmanship of a committee that amounts to produced by the fact that the Shipping Board will be the 
Sent anything to a member of the congue party. owner of most ships flying the American flag. It will be 
320 Early in the war representatives of south Atlantic and necessary for the Board, to justify the policy of govern- 
293')) Mm Guif cities tried to persuade the army and navy to take ment ownership of ships, to find something for them to 
we steps to use their ports to a larger extent. How much do. That fact presents the possibility of a competition 
7060) MM success they had is not known, because the routing of between the British and American merchant fleets for the 
114,00 Ti nilitary traffic is not supposed to be told. Besides, they business of ocean carriage. Both governments will be 
265,00 appealed to the railroads, which had not the power to under the necessity of raising huge sums to pay interest 
170 fm control routing. There was no decided relief for the con- on the war debts. Heretofore the British merchant fleet 
He gested ports, from which it may be inferred that not a has been one of the most efficient collectors of money 
20,000 great amount of tonnage was diverted. that has been known. Controlling the largest part of the 
, 038,500 This commission, having the power to route both ton- world’s shipping, it has been possible for the British gov- 
nage and ships, should be able, when the British admiralty, ernment, by having its shipowners arrange their tariffs 
VD in control of British merchant ships, agrees, to send ships and sailings to suit, to make rates that enabled the ship- 
to the less congested ports. Inasmuch as the terminals owners to help materially in keeping British trade and 
of one railroad can now be used by all railroads, the finances in a satisfactory condition. 
congestion caused by the observance of the “closed ter- With a government owned and controlled merchant ma- 
Burew, HA minal” rules ought to disappear. Inasmuch, further, as the ine flying the American flag, it is conceivable that the 
id and #] money obtained from the operation of the railroads can British ships might be forced to use American outer ports, 
Of the HH be used in extending facilities, necessary additions to even if conditions in them were not as satisfactory as might 
th land #% connect railroads that do not now reach water front prop- pe found in Canada, or if conditions in the outer ports 
t there erty can be ordered and constructed. New Orleans is’ were less satisfactory than at New York. 
en dic HM shout the only exception to that fact, but that makes no 
tion of M@ difference. Louisiana controls the New Orleans water 
SS. ASH front and all railroads have equal opportunity for sending NEW SHIP CONSTRUCTION 
ilroads their traffic to the boats. 
_—— It will probably be necessary, at many ports, to lay ’ ; ee fe 
missiol Ml additional tracks. It is suspected, however, that a good A change in policy of the Department of Commerce has 
om many rails will be procurable from parts of railroads that resulted in the publication, for the first time in many 
ae will fall into disuse by reason of the changing of routes, months, of the figures r elating to ~— ship construtcion 
so the demand on the steel mills need not necessarily be ‘2 the United States. In April, according to Commissioner 
increased to the extent that might be imagined. of Navigation Chamberlain, 240,000 tons were added to the 
x Board While it will be necessary to consult tne admiralty American merchant marine. In gross tons that is about 
ections ay : : 185,000. At that rate the annual addition to the American 
authorities so as to make necessary changes in convoying ‘ q 
mmerce arrangements, no one sees any insuperable difficulties. merchant marine will be 2,220,000 gross tons. The last 
to take MM Nor is there likely to be any real delay in the operation week in April 41,150 tons were launched. 
irdenel HM of ships because some of them will be sent to ports re- | At the outside, the production will not run beyond 3,- 
ot been quiring longer steaming. Conditions at the congested 000,000 tons a year. That is not enough to overcome the 
lem by ports are such that a ship steaming on a short route destruction by U-boats, even when the British and French 
Harbor may be delayed much longer in port than it would have yards are working at their capacity. The destruction in 
Edward taken her to go to the more distant port. As to convoy- the first fifteen months, according to British admiralty 
oard, 8 Mf ing that is a question more for the European side of the figures, reproduced in the Congressional Record by Sen- 
re Atlantic than the American. . U-boats are not operating ator McCumber of North Dakota, ran upward of 12,000,000 
stration Hf on this side, and it is suspected ships could be sent from Toss tons, or about 19,000,000 deadweight tons. 
ent thei the outer ports to rendezvous points near the north Atlan- When the British admiralty quit giving out weekly fig- 
7 tie ports without much trouble, so that whatever convoy- ures showing losses by mines and submarines, the average 
n LE ing on this side of the Atlantic might be felt desirable destruction of British ships was close to fifteen per week, 
’ could be given without imposing too great a burden on of 1,600 tons and over. If no ship was of more than 1,600 
the navy, gross tons, the losses ran 23,000 tons per week. A 1,600- 
missiol The thought is that this articulation of the land and ton ship is hardly worth talking about in connection with 
— Water routes, adopted as a war measure, will be of benefit water operations. A 3,000-ton ship is so small as to be 
aan after the war as providing a more balanced handling of ®lmost negligible. If the fifteen averaged 3,000 tons each, 
vail commerce, Whether that idea will be realized, it is the weekly loss amounted to 45,000 gross tons, or 67,500 
merical thought, will depend on the terms on which business is deadweight tons, in round numbers. 
terial! _ after the war. If British ships return to the William Denman, while he was chairman of the Shipping 
were “gy of their owners, they will be sent to New York and Board and president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
d sion d e other north Atlantic ports, regardless of congestion held that the country would be doing well if by the end 
1 ae a, just as they were before the war, the ship of 1918 the yards were producing 4,000,000 dead weight 
editious “a Inaking their rates so as to cover the cost of delays tons. The indications now are that they will be doing 
has had it congested ports. The owners will take tonnage where as well, if not better than that. Four millions deadweight 
can be had at least expense to themselves and, if tons means 2,667,000 gross tons. The chances are that 
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tonditions at New York become too expensive, the Cana- the production will run between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 
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gross tons, with the former figure neaver the actual than 
the latter. 

The increasing need for men on the firing line, it is be- 
lieved, will make it difficult to greatly increase the num- 
ber of men in the steel mills and shipyards. Man power 
has been one of the largest deterrent factors. C. M. 
Schwab’s familiarity with manufacturing processes in the 
steel trades is expected to enable him to increase the 
output without greatly increasing the force of workmen. 
In other words, he is expected to be able so to arrange 
processes that the unit output in steel and ships will be 
increased per capita of the working force. 


IRON AND STEEL RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


The idea seeming to underlie the pig iron, billets, blooms, 
cast. iron pipe and iron and steel article tariffs to file 
which M. P. Washburn seeks authority in his fifteenth sec- 
tion application No. 5712, is that the railroads afte entitled 
to recoup all the losses they sustained by reason of the 
Commission’s decision in the Sloss-Sheffield case and to 
have a little balm on account of the hurts they suffered 
because of that decision. If allowed to become effective 
they will establish rates on pig iron, to typical points, 
much higher than the ones condemned by the Commission 
in the Sloss-Sheffield decision. For instance, the rate on 
pig iron from Birmingham to Chicago, now $4 per gross 
ton, but which was $4.35 before the decision, will be made 
$5.20. ‘ 


The proposal is to revise all rates on pig iron, blooms, 
billets, cast iron pipe and iron and steel articles from 
producing points in the southeast to Ohio and Mississippi 


river crossings, to Gulf and south Atlantic ports and 
to the Pittsburgh-Buffalo district, and to cut out the rates 
on wrought iron pipe and increase the carload minimum 
from 25 to 30 tons. One of the objects is to cut out fourth 
section violations. 

In the justification submitted by Mr. Washburn it is 
asserted that the revision is on the basis of proportions 
accruing to northern and eastern lines. That is to say, 
the southern roads think that, with regard to this trafiic, 
they are entitled to increases in their proportions equal 
to the increases given ‘to the northern and eastern lines, 
the result being the tariffs naming rates sharply in excess 
of those in effect when the Sloss-Sheffield decision was 
made. 

Another object in filing the tariffs is to re-establish the 
relationship between pig iron on the one hand and blooms, 
billets and iron rails on the other, that existed before the 
Sloss-Sheffield decision. 


The southern carriers estimate that the proposed rates 
would give them an increase on pig iron, blooms and bil- 
lets and articles carried in the iron and steel list, of fifty 
cents per gross ton and forty cents per ton on cast iron 
pipe. In their argument for permission to file the tariffs 
the southern roads, speaking through Mr. Washburn, claim 
that the existing rates were established under conditions 
no longer existing, that they are unreasonably low and 
are marked with inconsistencies and fourth section viola- 
tions or complications that need no longer be tolerated 
because the conditions that called for what they deem 
the unreasonably low rates no longer exist. 

In behalf of both southern and northern lines, the ap- 
plication says both northern and southern lines, at the 
hearing, will undertake to justify the proposed advances 
which, in the case of proportions on pig iron to the lines 
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south, run from ten cents to one dollar per ton, ang on 
the through rates made up of the combinations North 
and south of the gateways, will run from fifteen Cents ty 
$2.22 per ton. 

It is proposed to change the commodity description and 
raise the carload minimum from 25 to 30 tons, protect: 
ing the smaller cars by noting on the bill of lading thg 
such smaller cars were furnished for the convenience of 
the carrier. 


Shippers were consulted in meetings held at Birminghay 
and Baltimore in November and December. The applica. 
tion says the shippers admitted that the southern roajs 
were entitled to more revenue. Whatelse they said Mr. 
Washburn does not say. He filed copies of his application 
and the tariffs he desires to file with the railroad con. 
missions of thirty-four states, thereby complying with the 
rule in fifteenth section order No. 500. 


The Commission has indefinitely postponed the effective 
date of its order in No. 4800, Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron 
Co. vs. L. & N. et>al., which theretofore had been moii- 
fied by orders of July 19 and Sept. 28, 1917. This post 
ponement was made at the request of the southern car. 
riers. 


NO. 600 AMENDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

The Commission has amended its fifteenth section order 

No. 600 relating to rail-and-water, water-and-rail, rail-water- 
and-rail and all-water rates as follows: 


It is ordered, That second paragraph of Fifteenth Sec- 
tion Order No. 600 of April 20, 1918, be, and it is hereby, 
amended as follows: 

It is ordered, That carriers be; and they are hereby, 
authorized, without formal hearing, to file schedules, in- 
creasing the joint rail-and-water, water-and-rail, rail-water- 
and-rail rates, and all-water rates for the transportation 
of freight on a level not higher than the existing all-rail 
rates between the same points, said rates to include ma 
rine insurance: Provided, that the rail-and-water rates 
and water-and-rail rates to and from Duluth and points 
grouped therewith shall not be higher than the rail-and 
water rates or water-and-rail rates to and from Chicago, 
except that the former‘relationship between Duluth and 
Chicago in the lake-and-rail rates eastbound on flour, grain 
products and copper may be maintained from Duluth, 
Minn., and further that the rail-water-and-rail rates to and 
from Minneapolis and points grouping therewith shall 
bear the relationship, to the rail-and-water or water-and- 
rail rates to and from Duluth and points grouped there 
with as prescribed by the Commission in Second Duluth 
Case, 46 I. C. C., 585; which approval shall not affect any 
subsequent proceeding relative thereto. 


AVN GRCINGA IN Clotiod UN os 
DELIVERED. TO YOUR HOME 


Tear Out—Fill In—Hand Letter-Carrier—or Mail to Post Office 
TO THE LOCAL POSTMASTER: — Kindly have letter-carrier deliver 


to me o or which I will pay on delivery: 


(Date) 
mennseteeseesneermereeensee$ 2 U.S, WAR-SAVINGS STAMPS at $......2-:-cc20-0----0a0h 
(Suste number wanted) (See prices below) 
cscusideendenenieasiestesae 25c. U. S. THRIFT STAMPS at 25c. each. 


(State uamber wanted) 


Name 


Address 


W. S. S. COST DURING 1918 
April $4.15 July $4.18 
Mey 4.16 | Aug. 4.19 | Nov. 
June 4.17 Sept. 4.20 Dec 
W. S. S. WORTH $5.00 JANUARY |, 1923 


ISSUED BY THR 
UNITED STATES 
COVERNMENT 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Totch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


CARDING OF CARS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have read with interest the numerous changes made 
by Director-General McAdoo relative to betterment of con- 
ditions in handling carload material. 

We believe, however, one thing has been overlooked, 
and that is proper carding of cars. Our contention is that 
every car should be carded, showing in full the shipper’s 
name, consignee, destination, and track on which car is 
to be delivered. This would eliminate a large portion of 
delays that now exist. 

Beg to state that in the last ten days, in the neighbor- 
hood of twelve cars have been delivered to wrong yards 
due to improper carding. Our contention is that if card- 
ing was placed on the car at point of origin showing 
destination, no trouble would exist in getting car through 
without delay. Under the present conditions cars are re- 
carded when they reach freight terminal point and are 
not properly carded at this point. Cars are switched 
through various break-up yards without any carding, and 
sometimes are held three or four days, making it utterly 
impossible for the conductor in that district to know where 
car is destined. 

We think this matter should be given some considera- 
tion and, by having carding placed on car at point of 
origin, that carding to carry car through to destination 
without being recarded at freight terminal point in order 
to make delivery to other lines, would eliminate delays. 

We would like to hear from other readers of The Traffic 
World on this matter. 

J. M. Cummings, 
Traffic Manager, the Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co. 
Cleveland, O., April 30, 1918. 


USE FOR RAILROAD TRAFFIC MEN 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I happen to be among those unfortunate (?) railroad 
men, who on account of their success in securing promo- 
tion to outside agencies, are no longer needed in the op- 
eration of our railways. Consequently it was necessary 
for me to follow your advice and go forth to convince 
some shipper that he needed a man of my experience. 
This I have been able to do. 

I sincerely hope you will continue your constructive 
criticism of the useless acts that are so badly demoralizing 
and destroying the morale of the railroad-men. I cannot 
for the life of me understand how it is expected to get 
ficiency out of the demoralized forces that have been 
created, due to the apparent lack of any definite plan that 
lets the officials, as well as the rank and file, know just 
where they stand and how long they will continue in their 
Present positions. 

The writer started his railroad career eighteen years ago 
& a stenographer in the general office. I successfully 
filled every position in that office, including that of chief 
Clerk, which I held for several years. At one time I issued 


all the tariffs and percentages, attended the rate meetings, 
etc.; so that my training has been very thorough. In rec- 
ognition of my success I was appointed to my present po- 
sition. To-day, with all that valuable inside and outside 
experience, I would apparently be better off financially had 
I been a drone in the general office, holding the same 
position for fifteen years, as others are doing. ‘Not only 
would I be entitled to a position under the government 
plan of operation, but I would now be anticipating an ad- 
vertised increase in salary amounting to thirty per cent 
or more, because I had failed to make good. As the boys 
say, “it’s a great life if you don’t weaken.” 


Fortunately I am still a young man and, while my life’s 
ambition has been blasted, can meet the future without 
fear. But what of the hundreds of older men? We have 
many of them that have been with the company for from 
twenty-five to thirty-five years, and no promise has been 
made to take care of one of them. They can and should 
be taken care of, if not by the railroads, then by the 
government. : 


Anyone in the traffic game knows there are to-day be- 
ing employed by the war and navy departments, their 
various branches, sub-branches, etc., as well as by manu- 
facturers of munitions and supplies, hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of men that are doing nothing but chase over 
the country to expedite the movement of freight. These 
men are working on a monthly salary basis plus traveling 
expenses, which will average far more than the average 
pay of the experienced railroad men who are being dis- 
charged. Every cent of this expense is being paid by the 
government, either directly or indirectly, the latter as it 
applies to the manufacturers. I have had as high as six 
of these men in my office in one day looking after the 
movement of the same three cars all for the same con- 
signee and from the same consignor. Many of these men 
freely acknowledge they were never in the service of a 
railroad twenty-four hours. The experienced ones have 
mostly been taken from the local offices, where they were 
badly needed, and their places filled with inexperienced 
girls. 


Personally, I have never been convinced there is any 
use for these “car hounds,” as they are called. The delay 
to the traffic is practically all in the larger terminals, 
where there are hundreds of railroad-government employes 
whose duty it is to expedite the movement of this freight 
and there are hundreds of railroad-government employes 
over them to see that such service is performed. The 
worst-of it is that ninety-nine per cent of the information 
and assistance which these men secure as to movement 
of cars is secured direct from the traffic men that are 
now being dispensed with. 


- Granting that these men are needed for this special 
work, can anyone explain why the government should not 
see that these positions are filled with these experienced 
men, rather than with men of no transportation training 
at all? Perhaps a thought along this line more forcibly 
and clearly expressed by you would be the entering wedge 
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for something at least for these well-deserving men. My 
heart goes out to them. I know how for years in the old 
days they worked not for the puny salaries they received, 
but because of the ambition they had to get somewhere 
in their chosen profession. They have been good, loyal 
men to their cause, and by every right of decency and 
fair play ‘hey are entitled to more consideration than 
they have received. 

Trust you will pardon this long communication, but I 
know of no other source through which to express my 
ideas where, if sound, they might be used for the assist- 
ance of these men, as no other than you seems to have 
the courage to express his convictions upon such vital 
matters in these times. , 

P. C. Hodges, Commercial Agent, N. & W. Ry. Co. 

Toledo, O., May 5, 1918. . 


RAILROAD CLAIM DEPARTMENTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The writer believes that Mr. Tyrrell, of the John T. 
Stanley Company, Inc., New York, has opened up a very 
important question in reference to the manner in which 
claims are handled by eastern roads. The delay in han- 
dling claims is also true to a certain extent with western 
roads. 

However, the writer has noticed that the eastern roads 
take a very arbitrary position on claims. In fact, they 
seem to have the privilege of turning down almost any 
claim without regard to its correctness. 

It would also seem that some more efficient method 
could be found for the investigation of claims. We have 
found that a great many claims run along from month 
to month and even years, claimants simply receiving re- 
plies that the railroad company has the claim up with 
one of its agents waiting for a reply. There should not 
be this delay in the railroad company getting proper in- 
formation from its own agents. 

The fact of the matter is that the claims are pigeon- 
holed and apparently sufficient force is not brought to 
bear on these agents to make them complete the inves- 
tigation. 

It occurs to the writer that the solicitors who have been 
thrown out of employment could be very well employed 
as traveling claim investigators. = 

The Cornwell Company, 
p H. A. Cartwright, Traffic Mgr. 
Saginaw, Mich., May 7, 1918. 


PASSING OF OFF-LINE AGENTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

It is with much concern that we view the passing of 
the “off-line” agencies—an event of far-reaching effect and 
to which the shipping public seems passive. The great 
number of those dependent for years upon such offices 
are strangely silent, but those in daily touch with trans- 
portation matters are giving much thought and some pub- 
licity in this regard. We have many expressions of a 
sentimental nature, but it is high time to look closely into 
this from a commercial standpoint. 

While we have looked upon these offices as most essen- 
tial and fixed establishments, we agree that unified con- 
trol has made them unnecessary, but only so far as so- 
licitation is concerned, since competition is eliminated. 
The very nature of such offices and the services rendered 
explain their existence—they were created from necessity 
by demands for service which could not be secured in 
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any other channel with any degree of promptness or sat: 
isfaction. Are we to infer that the need of some source 
of information passes with those offices now obsolcte? 

These agencies have grown in importance to shippers 
and carriers alike as very essential mediums for the cop. 
cluding of matters of mutual interest. The public hag for 
years been educated to the advantages extended by such 
agencies, consequently they have become so/ closely inter. 
woven in the general scheme of transportation as to be 
an almost indispensable factor. Therefore, an abrupt end- 
ing or closing of such channels will work great hardships 
upon us, and will eventually draw vigorous protests and 
demands for a continuation of the services to which we 
believe the shipping public is entitled under the carriers’ 
charges assessed, and which we think the carriers are 
still obligated to perform. 

Many perplexing problems confront the shipper in these 
disturbed and trying times, so great care should be exer- 
cised that further irksome burdens be not unnecessarily 


-imposed upon our commerce through the revolutionizing 


of our transportation customs. The tendency rather should 
be to smooth the way for easy running as far as prac- 
ticable and reasonable. Many sacrifices are to be borne 
by us; demands for increased and adequate revenues for 
the carriers have been and will be met and every effort 
made to the end that our great transportation system be 
successfully operated. 

But a spirit of co-operation should prompt the Railroad 
Administration to recognize our just needs. Why not es 
tablish centralized agencies or bureaus on the plan of the 
uptown ticket offices at important points? Such an office 
could be easily and quickly put in operation at greatly 
reduced expense and with a force of efficient and able 
men thoroughly acquainted with conditions peculiar to 
their respective lines and territories served by them. 
Thus substantially the same results could be obtained. 
Many proficient and loyal gentlemen, capable in the very 
duties to be discharged, are now at hand and could be 
used to such good advantage. Here it is well to urge that 


’ our railroad directors look well into the future, anticipating 


a great shortage of skilled clerks. It will be well to see 
that the old experienced men be retained now, of all times, 
for the principle of economy should not be pursued at the 
expense of the great efficiency which is no doubt the 
aim of federal control. Now is the need of speeding up 
plans rather than a slowing up of transportation which 
may result if we do not proceed cautiously. 

Therefore it is to be hoped that the Railroad Administra 
tion has this matter before it, formulating plans to mend 
the- gap caused by the abandoning of the agencies. Our 
anxiety should be relieved by word that it is true and 
that we are not to be deprived of this source of informa 
tion and service which is so very necessary, and that 4 
bureau is to be established, broadly authorized and with 
powers delegated to secure and dispense information and 
serve in other capacities most important to the shipping 
public. 

































L. E. Banta, 


Traffic Manager, Indianapolis Board of Trade. 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 6, 1918. 


INEFFICIENT CLAIM HANDLING 


L. M. Norman, traffic manager of L. J. Upton & Co., Ine, 
Norfolk, Va., under date of May 8, has written the follow: 
ing letter to the Director-General of Railroads: 


We are taking the liberty of bringing to your attentiol 
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the inefficient. manner in which claims are now being han- 
dled by the various lines in this section. 


As a matter of information we wish to advise you that 
we have claims against several railroads and steamboat 
lines that enter Norfolk, that have been filed anywhere 
from six months to three years, which have not been ad- 
justed and we can see no hope of them being adjusted any 
time in the near future. In handling with the freight 
daim agents of the lines referred to, we are invariably 
advised that these are war times and that claims cannot 
be handled as promptly now as heretofore, due to the loss 
of experienced clerks. 

We thought that perhaps you could remedy the present 
situation by placing some of the commercial and soliciting 
agents, that have been laid off by your recent order closing 
all off-line offices, in the various claim departments, _Any- 
thing that you can do to immediately remedy the existing 
conditions will certainly be appreciated. 


STOP, LOOK, LISTEN! 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The transportation débacle of the past two years, lead- 
ing to the inevitable and proper action by the President 
in taking over the railroads last December by virtue of 
the war power conferred upon him by Congress, has 
produced a flood of literature. Hundreds of writers, some- 
times with a real message and again with real words and 
litle or nothing more, have heavily taxed the linotype 
machines. 

Beautiful and expensively printed brochures have been 
issued by railroad executives and by banking houses and 
given wide distribution. Scores of satellites with fluent 
pens have attdcked legislatures, laws and commissions, 
and first, last and all the time have bludgeoned the de- 
voted head, or, more correctly, the nine heads, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This tribunal, for which 
Iam bound to confess a considerable degree of respect, 
has been persistently represented as a reactionary, soul- 
less and visionless body, hung like a millstone around the 
neck of the would-be beneficent, timid, shrinking and 
kindly octopus! ‘Too bad, too bad! 

Upon the other hand, the poor, inarticulate, oppressed 
and down-trodden worm—the ultimate consumer—groaning 
under the burden of high freight rates, his crumbs of 
sustenance picked up by the wide-reaching claws of the 
very same octopus; poor worm, he also has his defenders. 
In ringing periods he is exploited, wept over and cham- 
pioned by self-constituted and well-nourished tribunes of 
the people and by a notorious section of the daily and 
Magazine press with a very satisfactory Bradstreet rating, 
Whose owners are not engaged in journalism for their 
health. The living shame of the unpunished plundering of 
New England and the unavenged felonies of Rock Island, 
Pere Marquette, and the like, are capitalized and recapi- 
talized as grist to these reformers, but as our criminal 
laws seem powerless to deal with the living offenders, we 
are left with bruised heads and with the all too evident 
facts in our pockets (or, rather, with our pockets picked 
by the facts), wondering as to possible belated justice in 
the beyond. That is all that hope leaves to us. Unfor- 
tunately, denunciation of the ten-year financial debauch 
of a former management of the New Haven does not 
Produce motive power or additional tracks, nor does it 
hold down freight rates. Were the reverse true, there 
Would be nothing but railroad tracks in Connecticut and 
bower to burn! Too bad, too bad! 


T hope I am old enough and perhaps even wise enough 
fo refrain from embarking upon these troubled waters. 
Thave friends in both contending navies. While I am 
far from neutral, I follow to some extent the method of 
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a beloved instructor of my youth. After an earnest debate 
the contestants would call for his decision. The dear old 
professor would say, “Robertson, you have stated your 
case well, and, Tiffany, you have ably sustained your 
viewpoint. Young gentlemen, there is much to be said on 
each side of the question.” 


Finance, in large terms, is beyond my mental, certainly 
beyond my physical, grasp. Something of railroad opera- 
tion I know, rather more of traffic management, and a 
little of the processes of regulation, national and state. 
I cannot wholly subscribe to the theory that the railroad 
juggernaut is riding roughshod over us and is crushing 
the life-blood out of -the sovereign American ultimate con- 
sumer, nor can I share in the abuse rained upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and upon the alleged 
malevolent state commissions. I wholly agree with the 
“Philadelphia idea,” that diverse and conflicting laws and 
multiple regulation are intolerable and must be harmon- 
nized and probably centralized. The existing impasse 
cannot be expressed in fewer words or more forcibly 
than by my friend, Edgar J. Rich, in his recent paper 
issued by the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. The plan of the Railway Executives’ Advisory 
Committee is set forth and advocated with splendid ability 
by Alfred J. Thom before the Newlands congressional com- 
mittee. The reverse of this plan is championed by Chair- 
man Prentiss of the Virginia commission in his argument 
for continuance of state regulation of state rates. As 
Judge Prentiss wrote his paper after his elevation to the 
bench, it is as disinterested as it is‘clear and able. After 
all the evidence is weighed and the arguments of both 
sides considered, in my opinion, six words by Commis- 
sioner James S. Harlan settle the dispute: “A rate is a 
public question.” If it is public in the sense Mr. Harlan 
means, it is national, whether it is a rate from Boston 
to Brookline or from Presque Isle to Los Angeles. 


It is well to discuss these questions, temperately, I 
think, as we need all of our bludgeons for the kaiser. 
Next to-the waging and winning of the war, of which it 
is indeed a vital part, the railroad question is perhaps 
the most important problem for America to solve. The 
final solution will not come for a long time yet. The old 
familiar “public-be-damned” attitude of the railroad man, 
from president to ticket seller and rear brakeman, is now 
largely a thing of the past. If the habit still clings to 
a railroad man of to-day, and I think here and there that 
it does, either the habit or the man should be broken. 
The public cannot, should not, and will not, be damned. 
What is still more hopeful, it cannot be bought, as was 
so shamefully true in conspicuous instances in the past. 
The professional railroad baiter has also had his day, and 
I hope I am not oversanguine in believing that the next 
man or group of men who wreck and plunder a railroad 
will do time behind the bars. I am one of those old fogies 
who believe felony should be made unfashionable. 


I have wandered afield, whereas it was my intention to 
offer some concrete criticism and some suggestions in 
the matter of freight traffic management—the department 
of railroading of which I have some knowledge—and I 
will come at once to the point and shall not mince matters. 

No sooner had the President taken over the railroads 
and placed them logically under the control of his agent, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as Director-General, than 
the staff of railroad men whom Mr. McAdoo gathered 
about him, made in star chamber method, a determined 
effort to destroy utterly the reasonable rights of shippers 
in the matter of car demurrage. To his lasting credit, be 
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it said, that when a committee of shippers made the facts Campbell of the New Haven introduced some Startling 
clear to him, the Director-General at once reversed him- figures in the New England Class Scale Case recently Th 
self and ordered the star-chamber code void, substituting and “Admiral” Gardner showed in the Dry Goods Case tiol 
a fair war time tariff of rules-and rates. This demurrage that the New England Steamship Company did not realize (fo 
matter was no sooner straightened out, when the Director- its handling cost out of its proportion of the rate on mo! 
General’s staff wired together the disjointed bones of the textiles from New England mills to New York! If ther eve 
spotting-charge skeleton and trotted out this monstrosity, is to-day any justification of a less-than-carload speciq] Cor 
rattling it across the cold floor of the morgue toward the _ below class, it is, in my opinion, mainly in such instanres I 
oxygen tank and the pulmometer and the skin grafters. where a large and necessary L. C. L. traffic moves fron rito 
The country-wide cry of indignant protest forced the Di- a very high rated point to a common market agains for 
rector-General to deny any knowledge of the matter, which competitive shipments from some main line point over Clas 
was undoubtedly technically true, but his staff knew all similar mileage. This is a frequent and correct justifica. rito 
about it and said nothing. tion of carload specials and may perhaps also apply to traf 
Bourbonism ought never again to be the policy of the less than carloads. However, eliminating such instances, thre 
American railroads, as has too often been the case in the it is the fact that the tariffs of all the carriers on the Fre! 
past. There can be no question of the ability of the rail- continent are loaded with L. C. L. specials that have not expt 
road men whom the Director-General has gathered about for at least ten years had any license whatever to exist, man 
him and, in my opinion, open, broad-minded and large- Why are not these revenue-destroyers rooted out? There nag 
visioned policies should prevail and will meet with the is a good word, much used in the old days—‘“calculate.” edge 
approval of the shipping public. No one but a fool opposes As a son of Massachusetts, knowing many of our excellent ditic 
proper rate advances to-day and the shipping public and people who are still old-fashioned, it did my heart good reco 
the Commission will gladly accord a fair return under recently to hear a high government official use the good law 
war conditions to our railroads to an extraordinary degree. homely old New England word, “calculate.” If our railroad the 
Public sentiment is with the railroads and not against friends will calculate their L. C. L. handling costs and go to supe 
them and this friendly attitude alone is of enormous value Washington with the tabulated results, together with some file 
and should be cultivated. loss and damage figures from the freight claim agents, | com} 
Now for some revenue suggestions of large detail: extend my sympathy to the protestants against a wholesale resu 
Years ago the late Edward H. Harriman—a constructive Slaughter of L. C. L. specials. nes 
genius in every department of railroading—spoke at a There are thousands of rates current to-day that are — 
meeting of the Trunk Line Executive Committee some- too low by any possible standard of comparison, made fm °° 
what as follows: “Gentlemen, your New York-Chicago OFiginally to meet some real or supposed necessity of com- a a 
seale, upon which your entire Official Classification ter- petition, now no longer existing. Both the railroad man . : 
ritory rates base, is all wrong, 75c first class‘and 25c and the shipper’s representative have perhaps died, and ae 
sixth class; your first class rate should be four or five the why and wherefore of the rate is known to no living pee 
times your lowest élass carload rate.” The New York- man, yet the rate remains. There are other such rates iy 
Chicago scale to-day is 90c first class and 30c sixth class, kept alive by the shipper’s strong right arm and big stick the j 
or at 5 per cent and 15 per cent advance, with the rela- which the railroads dare not ignore. Every such rate is ies 
tions between the rates unchanged from those condemned an unjust burden upon every other ton of traffic trans ak 
years ago by Mr. Harriman. ported. Anyone in or out of railroading who has ad oaih 
It is not perhaps possible to attain the Harriman scale Considerable knowledge of traffic matters and of tariffs respe 
suggested, but it is certainly more than possible, it is knows that vast tonnages are transported at just such tie 
highly probable, that the Director-General and the Com- illogical and unduly low rates. Thousands of such could mane 
mission would approve the Disque C. F. A. relationships be advanced, producing millions of new revenue taken “ie 
shouki the railroads ask it. The result in the base scale from traffic now and for many years past unduly favored, Board 
between New York and Chicago is as follows: and perfectly able to pay more. Have the railroads pro as he 
ithieadeiis : vided any agencies to make careful studies of this reve- canes 
Per ct. of sixth. .357 nue gold mine? Absolutely not. The classification com the C 
log en ae mittees, which are a long remove from anything of this the in 
Present scale .... kind, are the nearest railroad approach to this idea. classe 
Advance in cents 17 ¢c ll c Over and over again I have known the railroads to lose for th 
Pe, Fe. ee Tere their-rate cases because of their failure of preparation 4! B® on th 
With the rates between the east and west thus put the hands of commercial as well as rate experts. A cas conser 
in order, and with the same relationships now ordered thoroughly prepared is half won, and the Commission must which 
incorporated into the New England class rates (49 I.C. C. under the law decide the case upon the record, but the Board 
421), the existing hodge-podge of class rates in Trunk Line railroad traffic witness is often fatally tripped on cros* With ¢ 
territory and the class rates between New England and examination from the other side, based upon a proader would 
Trunk Line territories must inevitably be promptly lined knowledge of the case than his own. Because of the ithe 
up on the Disque-LaRoe relationships which will now  jarge revenues involved, neither time nor expense should traffic 
prevail both in Néw England and in the central west. be spared by the railroad to send its best possible trafic with a 


witness on the stand so prepared that he is master of not. 7 
his case. Notoriously, this frequently is not done. I have aginati 
known closely two cases of immense scope, involving mil their 
lions of dollars, where the railroads won out on Vel I woul 


It is my belief that the heavy advances in less-than-ear- 
load rates thus resulting will in no small degree contribute 
toward solving the railroad revenue problem. 


Do the railroads know from the data of a comprehen- 


sive study, what their actual out-of-pocket cost of handling weak affirmative evidence simply because the shippe togethe 
L. C. L. freight is to-day? I doubt it. They don’t even fighting among themselves, could agree on nothing. Bad Merce 
know the volume of their L. C. L. Tonnage. The C. F. A. as was the railroads’ case, it was the better of the tw ally, or 
class scale case had some evidence on these costs. Mr. and, as with a prize fight, the referee decided on points. I woul 
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May 11, 1918 


The railroad traffic witness is seeking to sell transporta- 
tion at a higher price, but if he fails, as he often does 
(for he is heavily overworked), with letter-perfect testi- 
mony on direct and cross examination, he loses the sale 
every time, and his bankers issue a brochure damning the 
Commission, which is simply stupid. 

I venture this suggestion: Organize in each traffic ter- 
ritory a “Board of Rate Review” to be supported as are, 
for example, the Trunk Line Association and the Official 
Classification Committee, by all the carriers in the ter- 
ritory. Put upon this board several of the ablest railroad 
traffic officers of the territory, two from New England, 
three from the Trunk Lines and two from the Central 
Freight territory. Add to these a staff of commercial 
experts having first-hand knowledge of the conditions of 
manufacture and marketing of commodities of great ton- 
nage movement and having also a wide range of knowl- 
edge of rate situations and commercial competitive con- 
ditions. Put on this board three commercial lawyers of 
recognized ability with a thorough knowledge of commerce 
law and experience in handling cases for shippers before 
the Commission. Possibly one railroad lawyer should be 
superadded. Give this board a staff of rate clerks and a 
file covering every tariff in their own territory and all 
competitive territories and set them to work. The first 
result, in my opinion, would be the turning of the lime- 
light upon hundreds of fool-low rates and the procedure 
should be to call before the board the railroad traffic 
officer responsible for the rate and the representative 
of the beneficiary industry or industries. If the rate fails 
of justification a proper measure of advance should be 
made effective, or fought out, if necessary, before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Hundreds of such ad- 
vances could be accomplished without formal proceedings, 
as the searching inquiries by the board in conference with 
the interested parties would clearly demonstrate the futil- 
ity of opposition. Such an expert board, composed of 
men of the highest possible standing representing both 
carrier and shipper, would at once attain a position of 
respect and confidence with the public that in the very 
nature of things has been impossible to the freight traffic 
committees of the past, and it would mean millions to the 
railroads. Another and not less important duty of the 
Board of Rate Review would be to supervise and render 
as nearly bomb-proof as possible the hundreds of rate 
cases which the railroads are compelled to defend before 
the Commission and the cases which are precipitated upon 
the initiative of the railroads themselves. Both of these 
Classes of cases have so frequently ended disastrously 
for the railroads through lack of the requisite knowledge 
on their part of all of the many factors involved, and 
consequently through lack of the thorough preparation 
Which the impartial study and broad experience of the 
Board of Rate Review would tend to make letter-perfect. 
With the Commission always supreme, every possible right 
would be protected. 


Some of my most valued personal friends are railroad 
traffic Officers. They are straight and able men, often 
With an extraordinary breadth of knowledge—sometimes 
not. They are all overworked and some of them lack im- 
’gination, and all of them are necessarily tied down to 
their own railroad, which tends to limit their horizon. 
I Would like to see some of them detached and brought 
logether in a room with some shippers’ traffic and com- 
Merce law experts, and told to think of traffic continent- 
”~ or at cast territorially, as they were thus being paid. 
Frcs have them cultivate business imagination and 

of vision, and I would have them calculate! 
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The old farmer is returning from town with all the. 
news and with a good supply of groceries from “the 
store” for which he has traded his butter and eggs. He 
“calculates” the Boston express is about due to thunder 
by, and pulls up Dobbin under the sign, “Stop, Look, 
Listen.” It is good doctrine, just as good at Washington 


as at Wachusett. 


Charles H. Tiffany, 
Traffic Manager, New England Paper and Pulp Traffic 
Association. 
Boston, Mass., May 1, 1918. 


PAYMENT OF FREIGHT BILLS 


The following letter, under date of May 6, was written 
by Herman Mueller, traffic commissioner of the Lansing 
(Mich.) Chamber of Commerce, to C. A. Prouty, division 
of public service and accounting, U. S. Railroad Admin- 
istration: 

We are just in receipt of information that an order is 
contemplated that would require the payment of all charges 


for transportation within 48 hours after the presentation 
of the bill for same. 


The shippers of Lansing do not object to any necessary 
and reasonable regulations with respect to the payment 


_of their freight bills, but fail to appreciate what changed 


conditions can have arisen that will justify such a radical 
departure from the custom under which they have con- 
ducted their business with the railroads for many years. 

It is a practical impossibility for our shippers to give 
these freight bills any accurate audit within 48 hours 
after presentation. They find many errors in the bills 
and feel that they are fully justified in withholding pay- 
ment until these errors have been corrected. Under the 
proposed rule this absolutely necessary audit will have to 
be deferred until after payment, and claims then presented 
for overcharges. This will be more expensive for the car- 
riers than the present method, to say nothing about the 
unnecessary tying up of capital which is so vital to all 
shippers under present conditions. 

We have no assurance and do not believe that there 
will be fewer errors in the freight bills rendered by rail- 
roads under government operation than was the case un- 
der private management, and we have also noted a con- 
siderable slowing up in the settlement of overcharge 
claims during the past year. What efficiency had been 
developed along these lines was very largely the result 
of wholesome competition and, with this incentive re- 
moved, we feel that it is more essential now than ever 
that our shippers be allowed ample time to check freight 
bills before payment. 

Doubtless the credit privileges and accommodations of 
the past have been abused by some shippers, but we be- 
lieve it should be possible to apply the necessary remedy 
to such cases without placing a drastic hardship-working 
requirement on all shippers, and we therefore earnestly 
protest against the promulgation of any rule or regulation 
such as we understand is being considered. 


CLOSING OFF-LINE OFFICES, ETC. 


Though the following personal letter to the editor of 
The Traffic World from a western commercial agent of 
an eastern line was not meant for publication and the 
name of the writer cannot be given, it is herewith pub- 
lished without signature for the reason that it so clearly 
and convincingly tells the story: 

“This office, which has been maintained in St. Joseph 
for something like fifteen years in order to serve the very 
considerable business interests here, is closing to-day in 
pursuance of the Director-General’s order of April 9. I 
am leaving the railroad service, after thirteen years, which 
has occupied my time since I left school. I am going 
into commercial work. 

“T feel at this time I should express to you my thanks 
and hearty appreciation as a railroad man who has suf- 
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fered; for the wise and courageous position which you 
have taken in your publication op this subject of closing 
traffic and outside offices. There seems to be only one 
side of the question, which is the side of the railroad men 
affected, the railroads and the shipping public whom we 
have served. Any well-informed person knows the value 
of these outside offices to the shipping public. The ques- 
tion is not debatable. It resolves itself solely into a ques- 
tion of small economy. In other words, in order to save 
a few dollars, the Railroad Administration is willing for 
the shipping interests, representing the commerce and the 
business of the nation, to suffer. 

“It is glibly stated by newspapers and those not informed 
and is implied by the order of the Railroad Administra- 
tion that the men thrown out of employment can easily 
secure positions, and presumably at the same salaries, on 
the line of their home roads. I know positively that in 
a great many instances the roads have made no effort, or 
little effort, to place these men. In other cases they have 
taken traffic men of long experience, men who have 
achieved a high standing in their community, back on 
the line 4nd put them at a desk doing any old job coming 
up in some local office. It was assumed at the start that 
the same salaries which had been paid these men as traffic 
men would be maintained in whatever positions they were 
given on the line. This has been a delusion in a great 
many cases, and I am reliably informed by men who have 
gone back at the same salary that sweeping reductions 
in salaries are expected at any time. I am simply telling 
you facts which any well-informed railroad man to-day 
knows to be true. I am comparatively a young man and 
luckily have been able to place myself to a very good 


advantage in a strictly commercial line. There are hun- 
dreds, and possibly thousands, of men, many of them well 


advanced in years, who will be compelled to take most 
anything they can get, as their age is against them and 
they cannot hope to start and learn some new business. 

“T have been a subscriber to your magazine for several 
years and have always derived great pleasure and profit 
from reading it. Of late issues I have felt a peculiar pride 
in your publication because you have been “going over 
the top” for the railroad men, who I think have been 
getting—to say the least—the worst of it.” 


15 PER CENT CASE ORDER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The Commission May 8 issued a supplemental order in 


the fifteen per cent case (Ex Parte No. 57), reading as 
follows: 


It is ordered, That the order of March 12, 1918, entered 
in this proceeding authorizing certain increases in com- 
modity rates within Official Classification territory be, and 
it is hereby, modified so as to provide as follows: 

On page V thereof: 

From Albany, N. Y., Buffalo or Johnstown rates as min- 
ima, whichever are higher, and Williamsport rates as 
maxima. 

On page VI thereof: 

From Rochester-Syracuse, N. Y., Buffalo rates as min- 
ima, and Baltimore rates as maxima. 

From ‘Scranton, Pa., Philadelphia rates as minima to 
60 per cent points. To other points, Buffalo or Johnstown 
rates as minima, whichever are higher, and Williamsport 
rates as maxima. 

From Williamsport-Northumberland, Pa., and 

From Cumberland, Md., Johnstown rates as minima, and 
Baltimore rates as maxima. 

It is further ordered, That, except as provided herein 
and in supplemental order of March 26, 1918, heretofore 
entered in this proceeding, the said order of March 12, 
1918, shall in all other respects remain in full force and 
effect. 
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In this a legal expert answers 
to the la interstate ._—— 
, w Le yh 


Delivery to Wrong Person. 


Canada.—Question: A car of “foundry,” or what jg 
known as “72 hour,” coke was shipped from a point jp 
the United States consigned to a foundry located in (Cap. 
ada. Situated at the same destination is a firm operating 
several blast furnaces, which receives approximately 2 
carloads of “blast furnace,” or what is known as “48 hour,” 
coke daily. Both plants are located on the same deliver. 
ing railroad, and the car of “foundry” coke was delivered 
to the blast furnace along with their “furnace” coke, 
without any distinguishing mark to show that it did not 
belong to them. This “foundry” coke was loaded in a 
P. & L. E. coke car, of exactly the same type as the 
“blast furnace” coke was received in, and the car was 
used by the blast furnace in the ordinary way. 


Several months later they were presented with an ac 
count from the railroad company for the value of the 
“foundry” coke, this value being computed on the basis 
of about double the cost of “blast furnace” coke. The 
blast furnace company took the position that if the car 
had not been placed at their plant by the railroad com- 
pany they would not have unloaded it and, therefore, the 
railroad company is responsible for any loss sustained. 
They are willing to accept invoice on the basis of the 
value of “blast furnace” coke at that time, but the rail: 
road company threaten suit unless the full invoice value 
of the foundry coke is paid. 


Will you kindly advise if the railroad company can hold 
the blast furnace company responsible for this loss, occa- 
sioned as a direct result of their own error? 


Answer: Where a carrier delivers goods to the wrong 
person, it. is liable for conversion to the real ownel. 
Under the present uniform bill of lading, and the decisions 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, the amount of damages for 
which a carrier is liable in conversion is the value of 
the goods actually converted at the time and place of 
shipment. From this it follows that the delivering carrier 
of the car of foundry coke delivered to the wrong person 
at destination would be liable to the real owner in the 
amount of its actual value at the place and time of its 
shipment. As the value of the foundry coke is the amoutt 
for which the carrier is liable to the true owner, and 
as the party to whom it is wrongfully delivered had n0 
real or vested interest therein, it would also seem 10 
follow that by his acceptance and use of the converted 
coke he made himself liable for the actual value of the 
particular coke received and used. The party receiving 
the car of foundry coke not being the consignee named 
in the bill of lading, title never passed to him and owner 
ship did not vest in him. The carrier could not sive good 
title to the party to whom the shipment was wrongfully 
delivered, and the latter’s possession of the foundry coke 
was acquired only through the wrongful act of the carrie! 
A carrier may sue to recover goods wrongfully taken Of 
withheld from it, or where the goods have been used, pring 
tort for the conversion of the same. In the case of Hué- 
son River R. R. Co. vs. Lounsberry (N. Y.), “9 Barb. 
597, the court said that a carrier, who by mis! 
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livers a consignment of goods to the wrong person, may, 
after demand for their return, or payment of their value, 


and a retusal, bring tort for the conversion of the goods. 
See also Cheshire R. R. vs. Foster, 51 N. H., 490. In an 
action for conversion, as stated above, the measure of 
damages is the value of the converted goods at the place 
and time of shipment. 
* * * 
Filing Notice of Claim. 

Connecticut.—Question: I note with a great deal of 
interest your reply to “Illinois” in the April 6 issue in 
reference to time within which to file claims, and while 
Ican agree with your position in so far as the date of 
delivery governing the time from which the six-month 
period allowed for filing claims would commence, I believe 
that this would only be applicable on a refused shipment, 
either recalled by consignor or sold as salvage by the 
carrier where the shipment on initial movement arrived 
at destination in bad order. 

Would it not be a fact that had a shipment arrived at 
destination in good order, delivery tendered to the con- 
signee and refused, and which was ordered returned by 
the consignor, arriving back at original point of shipment 
in bad order, thus constituting a new contract between 
shipper and carrier, the commencement date of the six- 
month period during which claim could be made would 
then start from the time when shipment was tendered to 
original consignor for delivery at original point of origin? 
This would appear to be the logical reasoning, although 
lam frank to say that I am unable to quote a case au- 
thority. 

Answer: A shipment arriving at destination in good 
order and delivery tendered by carrier and acceptance 
refused by the consignee, wholly terminates the carrier’s 
liability as such and constitutes a performance by it of 
the terms of the contract of carriage. If, therefore, the 
consignor orders the return of such shipment, this con- 
stitutes a new contract of carriage between him and the 
carrier, and if the same is damaged during the return 
movement, the time within which a notice of claim must 
be made, or the filing of the claim (as required by the 
Cummins amendment), must be within six months after 
delivery of the return movement at point designated by 
the consignor. But th® giving of a notice of claim or 
fling a claim is not restricted merely to refused ship- 
ments. The Cummins amendment expressly provides that 
it shall be unlawful for a carrier to require claimant to 
give notice for a shorter period than ’°90 days and for 
fling a claim for a shorter period than four months, 
“provided, however, that if the loss, damage or injury 
complained of was due to delay or damage while being 
loaded or unloaded, or damaged in transit by carelessness 
or negligence, then no notice of claim nor filing of claim 
shall be required as a condition precedent to recovery.” 
For instance, a shipment lost in transit, whether by care- 
lessness or negligence or not, is not due “to delay or 
damage while being loaded or unloaded, or damaged in 
(ransit by carelessness or. negligence,” in the meaning of 
the Cummins amendment, and therefore a notice of such 
claim must be filed within the stipulated time. For our 
further views on this subject see our answer to “Illinois,” 
Published on page 79 of the Jan. 12, 1918, issue of The 
Traffie World. 


R. the shipment described by “Illinois” in our April 6, 
418, issue we confined our answer simply to the inquiry 
Vhether the “notice of claim should be filed within six 


Months afer arrival of shipment at destination, or after 
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5 
delivery on return to the factory,” we incidentally calling 
attention to the provisions of the cummins amendment 
stating the circumstances when no claim is required to be 
filed. 


* * * 
Checking Carload Shipments. 


Kansas.—Question: We have been experiencing consid- 
erable trouble with shipments being short since we have 
been obliged to load our cars to the maximum physical 
capacity. It is the prevailing custom for railroad com- 
panies not to check in carload shipments, and when they 
arrive at destination and are checked out short we have 
no proof of claim, and in most instances have had to 
stand the loss ourselves. 


We would like for you to advise through your publica- 
tion, in due course, whether or not carriers are not liable 
for these shortages, regardless of the fact that they do 
not check them into the car. If they desire to they 
can check them into the car and check same out at des- 
tination, and it looks ‘to us as though they should be 
obligated in this matter, that if they do not see fit to check 
the shipment in and receipt for the number of sacks 
shown on our bill of lading contract, then they should be 
held liable for any shortage existing. 


Answer: Freight loaded by shipper and not checked by 
by carrier is, by tariff or classification regulation, usually 
receipted for “shipper’s load and count.” While it does not 
necessarily follow that a carrier is not liable for loss or 
damage to shipments so billed, if it is in anywise at fault or 
negligent, yet the tariff rules, the rulings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the provisions of the Pom- 
erene bill of lading act, place upon the shipper certain 
duties in the matter of loading freight, and it is necessary 
for such shipper to show full compliance with these re- 
sponsibilities before any recourse may be had against the 
carrier. This subject has been fully reviewed by us in 
our answer to “Illinois,” published on page 183 of the Jan. 
26, 1918, issue of The Traffic World, and, as the question 
therein answered by us involves, precisely the same points 
brought up in your question, we respectfullly refer you 
to that answer as giving you all the information you now 


seek. 
5 oa a 


War Tax on In-Transit Shipment. - 


Nebraska.—Question: We would appreciate it very 
much to get your opinion as to whether war tax should 
be collected on transit tonnage where the tonnage moved 
into the transit point before the three per cent tax law 
went into effect. 

If a car of grain was billed from the point of origin 
to the transit point and the local rate collected before the 
war tax went into effect and the freight charges paid 
before, is it necessary for us to pay the war tax on that 
inbound shipment, if we use the tonnage out after the 
war tax went into effect, and use the balance of the 
through rate only, paying the balance of the through rate? 

Answer: In article 29 of Regulations No. 42 containing 
rules for the collection of taxes on transportation, made 
and promulgated by the commissioner of internal revenue, 
on March 18, 1918, it is pointed out that different practices 
are followed by the carriers for collecting local rates to 
the transit points on shipments moving under transit privi- 
leges, and for collecting the balance of the through rates 
at.the time of reshipments. The commissioner says: 

“As a general rule, to govern the collection of taxes in 
all such cases, it is held that the tax must be collected 
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on the charges to the transit point at the time such 
charges are collected, and that whatever basis of read- 
justing a charge is used at the time of reshipment or at 
destination, such tax must be collected by the carrier 
adjusting the charges as remains due upon the net taxable 
charges assessed on the shipment from point of origin to 
destination, including the charges for the in-transit privi- 
leges.” 
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As the law imposing a tax on amounts paid jor trans. 
portation did not become effective until Nov. 1, 1917, ang 
as the tax does not apply to amounts paid on or after 
Nov. 1, 1917, for transportation completed prior to that 
date, it would seem, from the foregoing ruling of the 
internal revenue commissioner, that no war tax should 
be collected on the local rate paid on the shipment jy 
question moving into the transit point prior to Nov. 1, 1917 


Shipping Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


Liability of Charterer: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit.) As betweén 
charterer and owner, even when the charterer was owner 
pro hac vice under a demise, the determination of the 
question as to who is entitled to the share of salvage 
money awarded for the risk to the vessel depends both 
upon who is entitled to the vessel’s services and earnings 
and upon whom the loss would fall if the vessel had been 
injured or lost in the salvage operations, and in a proper 
case the award may be apportioned between them. The 
Johnson Lighterage Co., 248 Fed. Rep. 74. 

A charterer under a time charter of demise, in the ab- 
sence of provisions in the charter party to the contrary, is 


only responsible as bailee for hire for ordinary diligence, 
and is only liable for ordinary negligence in the care 
of the vessel. 

Salvage: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit.) Proctor’s fees 
are not properly allowable as costs, to be taken out of 
the general fund recovered in a suit for salvage. The 
Johnson Lighterage Co., 248 Fed. Rep. 75. 

The fact that the captain of a tug demised to a char- 
terer was, under his contract of hiring, entitled to a share 
of the charterer’s part of a salvage award, held not to de 
prive him of the right to share also in the award to the 
crew. Ibid. 


Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


er System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


= 

(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Report 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 
6 


REGULATIONS OF COMMON CARRIER 
Interstate Shipments: 

(Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia.) Congress hav- 
ing occupied the whole field of interstate commerce by 
virtue of the Interstate Commerce Act and its amendments, 
such statutes have superseded all state legislation on the 
subject, and they and their construction alone must be 
looked to in ascertaining the rights of the parties litigant 
in all actions involving an interstate shipment. Chesa- 
peake & O. Ry. Co. of Indiana vs. National Bank of Com- 
merce of Norfolk, 95 S. E. Rep. 454. 
Federal Law: Pome 

(Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia.) The liability 
of a carrier for damage to an interstate shipment of 
freight is covered by the interstate commerce law, as 
amended, and the common law rules applicable thereto as 
accepted and applied in federal tribunals must govern. 
Chesapeake & O. Ry. Co. of Indiana vs. National Bank of 
Commerce of Norfolk, 95 S. E. Rep. 455. 

The federal rule is that in case of injury to an interstate 
shipment of live stock, where a contract exception is re- 
lied on as a defense by the carrier, the burden of proof 
at least is on the carrier in two particulars: First, to 
prove that when the injury may have occurred the spe- 


cial contract exception was in operation; second, that the 
injury was of such a nature that it may have been occa: 
sioned by causes within the contract exception, certainly 
where plaintiff’s proof shows the injury was due to humal 
agency. Ibid. 


Intoxicating Liquors: 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit.) Act Coné. 
June 16, 1906, providing for the admission into the Union 
of the then territory of Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
as the State of Oklahoma, declared in section 3 that the 
constitution to be formed should contain a provision that 
the manufacture, sale, barter or otherwise furnishing of 
intoxicating liquors within those parts of the new stale 
known as the Indian Territory and the Osage and other 
Indian reservations should be prohibited for a period of 
21 years from the date of the admission. Const. OKI., Art. 
1, sec. 7, forbids the manufacture and sale of intoxicatins 
liquors in the state, and Rev. Laws Okla., 1910, Sec. 3608, 
contains a similar provision. Webb-Kenyon Act, March 1, 
1913, c. 90, 37, Stat. 699 (Comp. St. 1916, Sec. 8739), de 
clares that the shipment of transportation in any manne! 
or by any means whatsoever of any intoxicating liquors 


from one state, territory or district of the United States 
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to any other state, territory or district, which liquor is 
intended by any person to be received, possessed or sold, 
or in any manner used, either in the original package or 
otherwise, in violation of any law of such state, territory 
or district, is prohibited. Held that, as the purpose of the 
act was to remove from the protection of interstate com- 
merce liquor shipments into those states, territories or dis- 
tricts where the manufacture or sale thereof is unlawful, 
and to render the state law applicable, the interstate ship- 
ment of intoxicating liquor into the state of Oklahoma is 
wlawful, and a common carrier cannot be enjoined from 
refusing to receive shipments for delivery into that state. 
Missouri, K. & T. Ry. Co. vs. Danciger et al., 248 Federal 


Rep. 36. 
As the Oklahoma laws forbid the manufacture and sale 
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of intoxicating liquors therein, interstate shipments of in- 
toxicating liquor into portions of Oklahoma, which for- 
merly were comprised in an Indian feservation, are not 
authorized, because the Indian titles have been extin- 
guished; the Webb-Kenyon Act having deprived such ship- 
ments of the protection arising out of their interstate 
character. Ibid. 

Commodities Clause: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit.) A bill held 
not to show such personal wrongs or injury to the com- 
plainant as to entitle him to maintain a suit for the ap- 
pointment of receivers for coal companies on the ground 
of violation of the commodities clause of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Ketchum vs. Denver & R. G. R. Co. et 
al., 248 Fed. Rep. 106. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


( taken from and of National R s Der mee West Pu St. Mize. 
Digests Reporters name yet ey ubli ay blishing Co., St. Paul, 


DELIVERY TO CARRIER 


| Presumption: 


(Supreme Court of Mississippi, Div. B.) Issuance of a 
bill of lading carries the presumption that the goods were 
delivered to the railroad issuing bill of lading as a com- 
mon carrier. Hill Mfg. Co. vs. New Orleans, M. & C. R. 
R. Co., 78 Sou. Rep. 186. : 
Commencement of Liability: 

(Supreme Court of Mississippi, Div. B.) If the shipper 
of gods must perform some service or do some act as 
ahecessary precedent to shipment, delivery to the railroad 
would not be a delivery to it as a common carrier, but if 
the shipper is to do nothing further, the delivery is to the 
railroad as a common carrier, though the railroad itself 
may have to have some act done before the goods are 
ready for shipment. Hill Mfg. Co. vs. New Orleans, M. & 
C.R. R. Co., 78 Sou. Rep. 186. 

The liability of a carrier as a common carrier begins 
when the shipper has done all that is required of him and 
paid the proper charges. Ibid. 


Where cotton was delivered by its owner to a railroad 
for shipment, and the railroad collected the charges for 
Compressing, and under its contract with the compress 
company the cotton must have been compressed and pre- 
pared in a certain way, there was a delivery to the rail- 
toad in its capacity as a common carrier, though it elected 
hot to ship the cotton at once, but permitted it to stand 
in the warehouse awaiting its own convenience in ship- 
bing as contracted in the bill of lading. Ibid. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 
Time in Delivery: 

(Supreme Court of Michigan.) In action for damages 
to potatoes shipped, as bearing on the question of unrea- 
Sonable time in delivery, it was competent to show the 
actual time consumed, and the distance and usual time 
required for similar shipments. A. F. Young & Co. vs. 
Grand Rapids & I. R. Co., 167 N. W. Rep. 11. 

A common carrier’s duty is to safely transport goods, 
broperly prepared for shipment and in good condition, 
aceepted for such purpose, to their destination safely and 
vith reasonable dispatch. Ibid. 

uusu:i conditions cause unavoidable delay, prevent- 


ing the carrier from delivering goods with reasonable dis- 
patch, the burden is upon the carrier to show such con- 
ditions. Ibid. 

If the evidence shows unreasonable delay in dispatching 
a shipment, the conditions of the goods on arrival at 
destination may fairly raise a question, in the absence of 
evidence by defendant, whether the carrier exercised the 
care required by Comp. Laws 1915, Sec. 8176. Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Nebraska.) The defendant sent a 
boy of 18 years with a team and wagon to take a load 
of ice to plaintiff’s place of business. After this was done, 
the plaintiff, without knowledge of the defendant, instruct- 
ed this driver to deliver certain articles for plaintiff. Held, 
that the law will not imply authority of the driver to con- 
tract for defendant, that the plaintiff’s articles should be 
delivered within a specified time. Reynolds vs. Hathaway 
et al., 167 N. W. Rep. 63. 

Upon the evidence indicated in the opinion, it is held 
that the verdict of the jury, finding that plaintiff’s dam- 
ages were not caused by negligence of defendant, is not 
clearly wrong so as to require a reversal. Ibid. 
Negligence: 

(Supreme Court of Mississippi, Div. B.) A common Car- 
rier cannot contract against liability for its own negli- 
gence. Hill Mfg. Co. vs. New Orleans M. C. R. R. Co., 78 
Sou. Rep. 187. 

(Supreme Court of Mississippi, Div. B.) Carrier issuing 
bills of lading on goods received by compress company 
with which it had contract for preparing cotton for ship- 
ment, providing that compress company should reimburse 
carrier for losses, constitutes compress company agents of 
carrier for storing and handling, and the carrier is liable 
for loss caused by negligence of compress company. Chas. 
W. Sheppard Cotton Co. vs. New Orleans M. & C. R. Co., 
78 Sou. Rep. 193. 

Where goods, under carrier’s bill of lading, were placed 
in custody of the compress company as carrier’s agents, 
and destroyed by fire caused by negligence of either the 
earrier or the compress company, the question of negli- 
gence was one for the jury and a peremptory instruction 
for the carrier was error. Ibid. 

Carmack Amendments: 


(Supreme Court of Mississippi.) The Carmack Amend- 
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, 
ment to the Hepburn Act of 1906, amending the Interstate 
Commerce Act of February 4, 1887, makes the carrier liable 
for some value in case of a shipment under a limited lia- 
bility contract. Hill Mfg. Co. vs. New Orleans, M. & C. R. 
R. Co., 78 Sou. Rep. 187. 

(Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia.) Under the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, if an interstate shipment of freight 
is begun under an express contract of carriage between 
the initial carrier and the shipper, and subsequently a 
connecting carrier on the route of the shipment beyond 
the terminal of the initial carrier issues another contract 
of carriage to the shipper for a remaining portion of the 
original route, and takes up the original bill of lading evi- 
dencing the original contract, upon its surrender by the 
shipper the second contract of carriage does not super- 
sede the first, which remains in force by virtue of the 
federal statute law, and the shipper and all assignees 
claiming through him, all of whom could have enforced 
the original contract, have no right of action for damages 
against the subsequent carrier, but only against the initial 
carrier. Chesapeake & O. Ry. Co. of Indiana vs. National 
Bank of Commerce of Norfolk, 95 S. E. Rep. 455. 

The same result would follow if the initial contract of 
carriage were not an express contract, but one implied in 
law because of the duty imposed by the federal statute, 
where the initial carrier received the shipment-for inter- 
state transportation to a destination beyond the terminal 
of its line. Ibid. 


If the initial contract of carriage covering an _ inter- 
state shipment was invalid as a contract of carriage east 
of Chicago, then a second contract might be made by a 
connecting carrier subjecting it to the liability, under the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, of an initial car- 
rier. Ibid. 


Alternative Rate: 


(Supreme Court of Mississippi, Div. B.) The shipper of 
goods has the right to have the carrier carry them under 
its common law liability as insurer, and before the carrier 
can exonerate itself from such liability and establish a 
limited liability it must have an alternative rate on file 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and at the 
station at which the goods are tendered for shipment. 
Warehouseman: 


(Supreme Court of Mississippi, Div. B.) In an action 
against a railroad for destruction by fire of cotton shipped, 
had the railroad proved its liability was that of warehouse- 
man and not of common carrier, it could not have escaped 
liability on the ground that no liability as warehouseman 
was set forth in the pleadings, where, as shown in the 
statement of facts, the suit was brought under the com- 
mon law liability in the declaration, and the railroad, un- 
der its notice under the general issue, constituting part 
of the pleadings, alleged the cotton was destroyed by fire 
not caused by its negligence, and plaintiff in reply insisted 
under the notice that it was caused by the negligence of 
the railroad, which the proof tended clearly to establish. 
Hill Mfg. Co. vs. New Orleans, M. & C. R. R. Co., 78 Sou. 
Rep. 187. 


(Supreme Court of Mississippi, Div. B.) Where a car- 
rier gave bill of lading showing that cotton received was 
to be compressed at owner’s risk and expense, facts held 
to show that cotton was delivered to the railroad com- 
pany as warehouseman. Chas. W. Sheppard Cotton Co. vs. 
New Orleans, M. & C. R. R. Co., 78 Sou Rep. 198. 

Where cotton received by carrier under bill of lading, 
and placed with compress company for preparation for 
shipment, was burned by fire caused by sparks originating 
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from defective chimney of defendant carrier, placeq 4 
close proximity to compress, the carrier was liable as ware. 
houseman for want of due care. Ibid. 

Contracts: 


(Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia.) In EVETY cage 
of an action for damages for breach of contract or breag 
of duty by a common carrier of freight to carry it Safely, 
whether in assumpsit on the contract or in tort for brea 
of duty, the right of action is dependent on the existencg 
of a contract of carriage between plaintiff and the cq. 
rier when the alleged cause of action arose, which cop 
tract need not have been express, but may have arisen fron 
the duty imposed at common law or by statute, state o 
federal, in which case the contract will be implied in lay 
from the duty. Chesapeake & O. Ry. Co. of Indiana ys 
National Bank of Commerce of Norfolk, 95 S. E. Rep. 454, 
Proof: 


(Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia.) At common 
law, on proof merely of delivery to a common carrier of 
inanimate goods for transportation, and proof of ther 
non-delivery, the law implies that they have been lost by 
the negligence of the common carrier, or by reason of 
some cause for which it is responsible, and plaintiff, suing 
for such loss, is relieved of the burden of proof, a ruk 
applying to the initial carrier of inanimate goods unde 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended. Chesapeake & 
O. Ry. Co. of Indiana vs. National Bank of Commerce of 
Norfolk. 95 S. E. Rep. 455. 

The burden of proof is on the carrier sued for injury to 
inanimate freight to prove that the injury to the freight 
falls within an exception from liability contained in the 
special contract covering the shipment relied on by the 
carrier. Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 
Tariff Regulations: 

(Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia). The Inter 
state Commerce Act of 1887 as amended by the Carmack 
Amendment of 1909, and the Cummins Amendment d 
1915, as amended by Act August 9, 1916, did not pre 
hibit a tariff regulation prohibiting the movement of live 
stock-on shipper’s order contract, that is, on an order 
notify bill of lading, east of Chicago, the regulation apply 
ing to all carriage of live stock freight on the lines of all 
common carriers east of Chicago; such regulation, though 
it incidentally breaks, interrupts, and stops an originally 
intended through and continuous shipment of live stock 
freight from points west of Chicago to points east, is nd 
forbidden, because section 7 of the act permits a break il 
good faith for a necessary purpose and without intent to 
avoid or unnecessarily interrupt the continuous carriage 
to evade the provisions of the act, and the first carrier 
east of Chicago is the initial carrier within the commer 
act. Chesapeake & O. Ry. Co. of Indiana vs. National Batk 
of Commerce of Norfolk, 95 S. E. Rep. 455. 


Connecting Carrier: 

(Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia. If no express 
contract had been made with a railroad covering 4 shit 
ment of live stock, and the stock had been received by it 
for transportation, the facts would have constituted it the 
initial carrier within the Interstate Commerce Act, s 
amended for the entire route to destination beyond i 
own lines, and the railroad could alone have been sued 
for damage to the shipment despite any subsequent con 
tract of carriage made between the consignee and a 
intermediate connecting carrier. Chesapeake & 0, Ry. a 
of Indiana vs. National Bank of Commerce 0! Norfolk, . 
S. E. Rep. 455. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted a traffic man of long experi- 
ence and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relat- 
ing to ractical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the 


of the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We re- 


serve the right to refuse to answer any questions that we judge 
it unwise to answer or that involve situations that are too com- 
for the kind of investigation contemplated. Questions will 
answered as promptly as possible. No answers will be given 
by mail except for a fee. 
Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. 


Responsibility for Failure to Divert Car. 

Question: We shipped car of flour to Mobile, Ala., and 
while car was en route, had destination point changed to 
read Gulfport, Miss. The agent at St. Louis, Mo., took up 
with proper parties to have same changed and party tele- 
graphed agent at St. Louis, Mo., that change in destination 
had been attended to. However, this car went to Mobile, 
Ala, and we had to pay the rate from Mobile, Ala., to 
Gulfport, Miss.; also reconsignment charge and demurrage. 
We hold railroad bill of lading giving us receipt for car to 
Gulfport. This car moved under milling-in-transit rates 
and tariff showed that route to Mobile or Gulfport can be 
handled by them. Railroad returned claim, stating it is 
not in position to authorize any payment of this claim, as 
there is no ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
protecting a through rate in a case of this kind. Kindly 
give us your opinion on this and same will be appreciated. 

Answer: We assume the carrier held itself out, by proper 
tariff, to stop the car in transit and divert or reconsign it 
to Gulfport, and that your diversion instructions were given 
prior to arrival of car at billed destination or before it had 
passed the junction at which it was necessary for car to 
be delivered to the connecting carrier. If the facts are as 
we have assumed them to be, and failure to change des- 
tination was due to negligence on the part of the carrier’s 
employes, this causing additional expense to the shipper, 
it would appear that the shipper was damaged by such 
hegligence and igs entitled to reparation in the amount 
that it was damaged. ‘ 


Shipper Entitled to Reasonable Switching Rate. 

Question: Kindly give us, through your paper, a reply 
to the following questions: 

The P. & R. Railroad have just completed a siding gov- 
émed by their East Penn. Junction, Allentown station, in 
Allentown, Pa. We have received several cars of material 
m this siding, which arrived in Allentown on either the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey or the Lehigh Valley and 
Were reconsigned to this siding, charges being assessed at 
4 local rate of 6 cents per hundred pounds, making most 
of the car average a switching charge of $30 each. The 
lehigh Valley Railroad and the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey have a switching charge in Allentown of 50 cents 
Per ton, minimum charges on one car to be $7.50. We are 
Wondering whether or not the charges for switching a car 
ftom either one of these railroads to the P. & R. should 
lot be on the same basis, inasmuch as the haul is of prac- 
tically the same nature and extent. 

_ also find that in routing material from New Eng- 
Seema and New York state points, which have to 
“nga og Jersey City to Allentown on the Lehigh Val- 
nies © Central Railroads, and which we route to East 
0 unction, P. & R. delivery on this new siding, that 
; are no through rates to apply; that is to say, that 
€ flat Allentown rate does not apply. Will you kindly 
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advise us what is the procedure to take in order to have 
the P. & R. accept these cars of material-on a flat Allen- 
town rate, absorbing switching charges, and whether or 
not, if they do this, can we recover charges paid previously 
for cars received on this siding for which extra charges 
were paid? Also, if they put in a switching charge along 
the lines of that now published by the Lehigh Valley and 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, can we recover charges 
previously paid on local rates? 

Answer: It appears that your siding has connections 
with the Philadelphia & Reading only, and that the switch 
movement of cars to your siding is over that line from its 
connection with the other lines at East Penn. Junction, 
and that its charge for such switching service is local 
rate, which charge is the only compensation it receives 
for the service which it performs. If the P. & R. accepted 
such shipments as you describe at “flat Allentown rate, 
absorbing switching charges,” as suggested by you, it 
would have performed a service without compensation, 
and therefore you could not reasonably expect that line to 
absorb its own switching charge. Whether or not the local 
rate assessed by it is unreasonable for the service it per- 
forms would be determinable upon the facts and trans- 
portation ‘conditions, and the lower switching charges of 
the other lines at Allentown, if applicable under substan- 
tially similar circumstances and conditions, would have a 
bearing upon the matter. If you believe the charge of the 
P. & R. is unreasonable, it is suggested that the matter be 
brought to the attention of its traffic department with re- 
quest that it establish a switching rate in lines with those 
prevailing at Allentown. When the P. & R. shall have 
established such a switching rate it is suggested that the 
next procedure would be to endeavor to prevail upon the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey and the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road to absorb the P. & R. switching rate, thus making 
the flat Allentown rates applicable to and from your siding. 
Failing to accomplish reasonable results through your ef- 
forts: with the roads, you still have the right to bring the 
matter to the Interstate Commerce Commission by filing a 
formal complaint with it. 


Port of Entry Specified in Customs Papers Determines 
Routing. 


Question: Four cars of lumber were shipped from point 
“A” in Canada to point “B” in the United States, with no 
routing shown on the bill of lading. As these cars moved 
over the roads with the highest rate, the consignee en- 
tered a claim for overcharge against the carriers. This 
claim has been denied on the grounds that, while the bill 
of lading apparently did not carry any specific routing 
and in the absence of such routing on the bill of lading the 
shipment was forwarded in accordance with the customs 
papers, which specified a certain port of entry, and inas- 
much as the shippers specified such_a port of entry, the 
carriers were bound to recognize such routing. We have 
requested that we be furnished with ruling from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to this effect, but the railroad 
company states that the movement of a car is governed 
by the Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada and 
they cannot allow our claim. Will you kindly advise if 
their contention is right in regard~to the customs papers 
governing the routing of cars, or if these cars should have 
been forwarded via the cheapest route in accordance with 
the ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
agreement when signing the bills of lading? 

Answer: Canadian carriers are not subject to the juris- 


diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and there- 
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fore its rulings with respect of misrouted shipments do not 
control initial carriers at points of shipment in Canada 
No showing is made that the United States carrier mis- 
routed the shipment after it crossed the - international 
boundary, and if the shipment was transported by such 
carrier over the route designated by the Canadian carrier 
no blame attaches to the United States carrier. The Ca- 
nadian carrier is amenable to the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners of Canada. 

It would appear to us that as a shipment from Canada 
must enter the States through the port of entry specified 
in the customs papers that the initial carrier has no option, 
but must transport the shipment to such port of entry, 
regardless of the fact that the through rate by way of 
some other port may be lower. 


| Personal Notes 


The Central of Georgia Railway Company announces — 


that, effective May 1, the office of the commercial agent at 
Cincinnati will be closed. J. W. Jones is assigned to serv- 
ice on the line. The office of the commercial agent at 
New York, N. Y., will be closed. B. H. DaCosta is assigned 
to service on the line. The office of the general agent at 
St. Louis will be closed. E. W. White has resigned to 
accept service with the Illinois Central Railroad. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad Company and Wash- 
ington Southern Railway Company John B. Mordecai was 
appointed traffic manager to succeed the late Warren P. 
Taylor. 

E. R. Cobb is appointed assistant general manager of the 
Valdosta, Moultrie & Western Railway Company, with office 
at Valdosta, Ga. 

F. W. Pullen is appointed general agent of the Nacozari 
Railroad Company, with offices at Chicago, Ill. 

T. J. Walter is appointed general coal freight agent of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, with headquar- 
ters at Baltimore, Md., vice H. A. Cochran, who has re- 
signed to engage in other business. 

C. T. Slauson, foreign freight agent of the Missouri Pa- 
cific at Chicago, has been transferred to St. Louis with the 
title of manager of foreign freight traffic. 

John Bickel, commercial agent of the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic at Chicago, has been transferred to the 
general superintendent’s office at Marquette, Mich. 

George T. Stocks, commercial agent of the Central of 
Georgia, with office at Rome, Ga., has been assigned to other 
service; F. D. Robinson, commercial agent at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has been assigned to service on the line and 
the agencies at both places have been closed. 


Cc. V. Gallagher, assistant general freight agent of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with office in Chi- 
cago, has been appointed western traffic manager of the 
grain corporation of the United States Food Administra- 
tion, with headquarters in Chicago. 


W. H. DeWitt, Jr., has been appointed general traffic 
manager of the Western Electric Company, with head- 
quarters at Hawthorne station, Chicago, III. 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad Company announces that 
offices which have been maintained by the passenger and 
freight traffic departments at the following points have 
been closed: Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, 
Mass.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Chicago, Ill. (passenger); Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; 
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Detroit, Mich.; El Paso, Tex.; Ft. Worth, Tex.; Fresny 
Cal.; Greensboro, N. C.; Houston, Tex.; Indianapolis, Ind: 
Kansas City, Mo. (see note); Los Angeles, Cal.:; Louisville 
Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Nashvilly 
Tenn.; New York, N. Y. (passenger); Oakland, Cal; 
Peoria, IJl.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Portland, 
Ore.; Rock Island, Ill.; Satramento, Cal.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; San Antonio, Tex.; San Francisco, Cal.; San Jose, 
Cal.; Seattle, Wash.; Tulsa, Okla. Effective May 31, the 
offices maintained by the freight traffic department at (yj 
cago and New York will be closed. All traffic matters ha, 
dled by the general agent at Kansas City will hereafter 
handled by J. L. Amos, general freight agent, Kansas City, 
Mo. All matter heretofore handled with the other aboys 
mentioned offices should, as far as practicable, it is Stated, 
be taken up with the initial lines at the points namej: 
otherwise, matters relating to passenger traffic should 
addressed to C. L, Stone, passenger traffic manager, anj 
matters relating to freight traffic to A. S. Edmonds, asgig. 
ant freight traffic manager, St. Louis, Mo. 


The appointment of C. P. White as manager of lake ani 
Canadian ‘coal distribution was announced May 8 by the 
United States Fuel Administration. Mr. White formerly 
was connected with the coal department of the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Railroad. Afterwards he was located at De 
luth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., in charge of Lake Superior 
coal dock properties. He spent twenty years in that work, 
and then became general manager of the Pittsburgh Col 
Company’s operations north and west of Chicago. Late 
he served as vice-president of the Carnegie Dock & Fud 
Company, with headquarters at Minneapolis. Recently Mr. 
White has been vice-president and genéral manager of the 
Clarkson Coal Mining Company with operations in easten 
Ohio. Mr. White decides how much coal Canada, for it 
stance, shall have, but has nothing to do with the tram 
portation question of getting it there. That ig the workdl 
Herman C. Greggs, for many years coal office manager of 
the New York Central Lines west of Buffalo. 


The Gulf Coast Lines announce that in April gener 
agencies at Kansas City, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Birmingham, Dallas, Baton Rouge and Beat 
mont were closed. C. C. Cary, assistant general freight 
agent, Houston, has, at his own request, been given al 
indefinite leave of absence. This position, for the presetl, 
will not be filled. Jack Gowin, formerly general agent a 
Kansas City, has been transferred to the general office, a 
Houston, as general agent freight department. In this 
position he will look after the work heretofore handled by 
the assistant general freight agent, giving particular attel 
tion to industrial matters. C. E. Carlton, formerly general 
eastern agent at New York, is on indefinite leave of ab 
sence as furloughed employe, located at Houston as assist: 
ant manager, Emergency Fleet Corporation. R. C. Foote, 
formerly general agent at Chicago, has been transferred t0 
Houston as freight service agent. W. R. Butler, formetl 
commercial agent at Chicago, has been assigned to special 
work under the superintendent of transportation, Houston. 
C. H. McNair, formerly general agent at St. Louis, has beet 
transferred to the general freight office at Houston as * 
sistant chief clerk. E. E. Peacock, formerly general west 
ern agent at San Francisco, is on leave of absence as fur 
loughed employe. N. H. Hall, formerly commercial ages! 
at San Francisco, has. been assigned to special » ork undet 
thé superintendent of transportation, Houston. J. W. Wik 
liams, formerly general agent at Birmingham, has beet 
made division agent at Beaumont under superintendet! 
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Iouisiana division. C. N. Gray, formerly general agent at 
Dallas, has been made division agent at Kingsville under 
superintendent Texas division, J. B. Graham, formerly 
commercial agent at Baton Rouge, has been made travel- 
ing agent under superintendent of transportation. -D. M. 
fall, division freight agent at Beaumont, has been ap- 
pointed general agent at that point in charge of the local 
sation, reporting to the superintendent Louisiana division. 
J, W. Hailey, formerly commercial agent at New Orleans, 
has been transferred to DeQuincy as chief clerk to super- 
intendent Louisiana division. H. C. Moran, formerly com- 
mercial agent at Houston, has been assigned to special 
york under the superintendent of transportation. 


q. H. Corse, Jr., traffic manager of G. Ainsineck & Co., 
Inc, New York, began railroad work in 1889 as telegraph 
operator, C., M. & St. P. 
Ry.; 1890-1897, freight 
traffic department, U. P. 
System, Ogden, Utah, 
Omaha, Neb., Portland, 
Ore.; 1897-1901, commer- 
cial business in Chicago; 
1902-1904, Manager 


branch offices Western 


Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, New York; 1905- 
1906, general freight 
office, Southern Pacific 
Company, San _ Fran- 
cisco; 1907-1908, freight 
agent, Pacific Mail §S. S. 
Company, Hongkong, 
~* China; 1909-1911, general 
oriental agent, C., M. & St. P. Ry., Shanghai, China; 
1912-1915, general passenger agent, Pacific Mail S. S. Com- 
pany, Southern Pacifiic, Union Pacific, Santa Fe, C., M. 
& St. P., C. & N. W., at Yokohama, Japan, and Hongkong, 
China; 1915-1918, foreign passenger agent, Union Pacific 
System, Chicago. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Chicago, by reason of the action of 
the Railroad Administration in cutting off many old rail- 
toad employes in both the passenger and the freight so- 
liciting end of the business, has amended its constitution 
so that the board of governors may, on recommendation 
of the membership committee, remit not to exceed six 
months’ dues of any resident member who, because of 
memployment, feels compelled to discontinue his mem- 
bership. At the semi-monthly luncheon May 10 Dr. W. S. 
Sadler addressed the club on “Long Heads and Round 
Heads, or What’s the Matter With Germany?” 

* * * 

T. C. Whitmarsh, president of the National Association 
of Traffic Clubs of America, has received the following- 
letter from C. A. Prouty, director of the division of public 
tervice and accounting, U. S. Railroad Administration: 
Referring to our previous correspondence, the Director- 
General has reached the conclusion that, during the period 
of federal] control, lines of railroads and steamships under 
‘ontrol should be permitted to become members of com- 
ms boards of trade, cotton exchanges, traffic clubs and 
ieee org nizations, but such memberships should be 
in to organizations in communities reached by their 
" - ‘na such lines should assume dues or contributions 

event sreater than are borne by the average industry 
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in such community. Only one membership may be taken 
by any line under federal control in chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, cotton exchanges, etc., and, as a 
general rule, ut one membership in any traffic club. 
However, in large commercial centers it may be advisable 
to allow more than one traffic club membership for each 
line. Special authority in such instance must be had from 
the Director-General, and applications for such additional 
memberships should be addressed to the Director of Pub- 
lic Service and Accounting.” Mr. Whitmarsh says Mr. 
Prouty advises that the letter has been passed to the 
regional director for his guidance. 
& * Ed ‘ 

The Traffic Club of Kansas City gave a dinner at the 
Kansas City Athletic Club April 29 for off-line club mem- 
bers whose offices in Kansas City are closed by orders of 
the Director-General. In the absence of the executive 
officers, R. D. Sangster, commissioner of the transporta- 
tion department, Chamber of Commerce, presided and 


talks were made by several of the members and guests. 
About 100 members and guests participated. 


DAYLIGHT ZONE INVESTIGATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Light, much light, and still more light, is desired by the 
Commission on the subject of where to draw the zone lines 
under the daylight saving law. Therefore Commissioner 
Aitchison is going to hold hearings on the subject through- 
out the country the latter part of May and the early part 
of June. The reasons for holding hearings and the dates 
and places where the are to be had are set forth in the 
order in No. 10122, issued by the Commission May 8, part 
of that order being as follows: 


This act (daylight saving) provides that the United 
States standard time of each zone shall govern the move- 
ment of all common carriers engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce, and further, that in all statutes, orders, 
rules and regulations relating to the time of performance 
of any act by any officer or department of the United 
States, or relating to the time within which any rights 
shall accrue or determine, or within which any act shall 
or.shall not be performed by any person subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States, it shall be understood 
and intended that the time shall be the United States 
standard time of the zone within which the act is to be 
performed. 

This act further provides that the standard time zones 
be prescribed by this Commission with reference to the 
75th, 90th, 105th and 120th meridians west of Greenwich. 
If the limits of each zone should be made symmetrical, 
and equidistant between the specified meridians, the 
boundary between the Eastern and Central time zones 
would be 82 degrees 30 minutes; between Central and 
Mountain time zones 97 degrees 30 minutes; and between 
Mountain and Pacific time zones 112 degrees 30 minutes. 
Whether such limits so defined could be said to be ad- 
justed with due regard for the convenience of commerce 
and existing junction and division points of interstate 
common carriers is a matter upon which the Commission 
desires full information. Doubtless there must be devia- 
tions from these boundary meridians; if so, where should 
the boundaries be located? 


In order that the Commission may be fully advised, and 
that all interested parties be afforded an opportunity to 
express their views, public hearings before Commissioner 
Aitchison will be held at the following points: 
Eastern-Central Zone. 

Atlanta, Ga., 10 a. m. May 20, 1918, Federal building, 
for all parties north of central Georgia and south of Ohio 
and Potomac rivers. 

Jacksonville, Fla., 10 a. m. May 22, 1918, Chamber of 
Commerce rooms, for all parties in territory south of cen- 
tral Georgia. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 10 a. m. May 25, 1918, Chamber of Com- 
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merce rooms, for all parties in territory north of Ohio © 


and Potomac rivers to and including Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
surrounding communities. 

Cleveland, O., 10 a. m. May 27, Federal building, for all 
parties in northern Ohio, northern Pennsylvania, New 
York, Michigan and Lake Erie territory. 


Central-Mountain Zone. 


Bismarck, N. D., 10 a. m. June 1, 1918, Federal building, 
for all parties in North and South Dakota. 

Hastings, Neb., 10 a. m. June 10, 1918, Federal building, 
for all parties in Nebraska and northern Kansas. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., 10 a. m. June 13, 1918, Lee-Huck- 
ins Hotel, for all parties in Oklahoma, southern Kansas 
and northern Texas. 

El Paso, Tex., 10 a. m. June 17, 1918, Federal building, 
for all parties in New Mexico and southern and western 
Texas. 


Mountain-Pacific Zone. 


Helena, Mont., 10 a. m. June 3, 1918, Federal building, 
for all parties in Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, 10 a. m. June 5, 1918, Federal 
building, for all parties in Utah, Nevada and Arizona. 


CARRIER AND SHIPPERS AGREE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

One of the rarest things in the world—a combination 
of carrier and shippers agreeing to an increase in trans- 
portation rates—was presented to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission May 6, when the Pure Oi} Pipe Line Company 
of Ohio and the refiners it serves joined in a petition to 
the Commission to allow the pipe line company to ad- 
vance rates for piping crude oil from fields in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, running from 3 to 12.5 cents per barrel, 
to the refineries of the Titusville Oil Works and American 
Oil Works at Titusville, Pa.; the Penn American Refining, 
Independent Refining, Crystal Oil Works, and Empire Oil 
Works at. Oil City; and the Ohio Cities Gas Company (Pure 
Oil division) at Marcus Hook, Pa. 

The petition says the refiners mentioned take ninety-five 
per cent of the crude piped by the petitioning company, 
and that they consent to the advance. To prove that, it 
made copies of letters sent to the Commission by the 
companies concerned as exhibits to its application for fif- 
teenth and sixth section applications, which propose to 
allow the advance to become effective on five days’ notice, 
instead of the thirty days’ notice required by law. 

Withdrawal from business of the Producers and Refiners 
Pipe Line and Pure Ojl Pipe Line Company of Pennsyl- 
vania was followed by the adoption of their tariffs by the 
Pure Oil Pipe Line Company of Ohio. The Ohio company 
has been operating the lines of the withdrawn companies 
since April 24. 

According to the petition, the Pure Oil Pipe Line Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania had an investment Jan. 1, 1917, of 
$1,395,631 and earned $102,192, or about 7.3 per cent. The 
Producers and Refiners had an investment of $824,195 and 
earned on its rates only $6,343, or only about four-fifths 
of one per cem. 


The succeeding company said’ neither company ever paid 
its stockholders anything, even before the doubling of 
the price of supplies took place, so it was obvious that 
unless the rates are increased the successor company 
would do no better. The situation, according to the peti- 
tion, was explained to the users of the pipe lines and they 
consented to the advances, which are declared to bring 
the rates to about the level of other companies. 


It is set forth in the petition that typical illustrations 
of the existing and proposed rate situation are as follows: 
The gathering rate of the Eureka Pipe Line Company in 
West Virginia is 20 cents per barrel and its piping rate 
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to Franklin, Pa., is 22 cents, making a through charge g 
42 cents; the proposed through charge of the petitioning 
charge to Franklin and Oil City will be 45 cents; the 
through charge to Marcus Hook by competing companies 
is 63.5 cents; the rate proposed by the Pure Oi! Company 
is 63 cents to replace the 60-cent rate now in effect, 


RATES ON LIVE STOCK 


The Trafic World Washinton Bureay, 

On the ground that unreasonable rates on live stock jp 
the south make it impossible for them to utilize the lands 
from which timber has been cut, the Southern Cut-Ovyer 
Land Association, by A. G. T. Moore, its secretary; Georgia 
Land Owners’ Association, by its president, Alexander kK. 
Sessoms; the North Carolina Land Association, by F, |, 
Feikenstadt, its president, and Charles H. Farrell of Wash. 
ington, their attorney, have asked for leave to intervene ip 
No. 9986, National Live Stock Shippers’ Protective League 


and National Live Stock Exchange vs. L.:& N. et al. In 


their petition they say: 


Come now your petitioners * * * and respectfully 
represent that they have an interest in the matters in 
litigation in the above-entitled proceeding and move that 
they may be allowed to intervene in and become a party 
to said proceeding, and for cause of intervention say: 

1. That the Southern Cut-Over Land Association is a 
voluntary organization, having its principal office at New 
Orleans, La., representing over five million acres of cut 
over lands in the south and southeast owned by various 
lumbermen; that the Georgia Land Owners’ Association is 
a corporation, having its principal office at Waycross, Ga, 
composed of about 1,100 members who own about two 
million acres of cut-over lands located in the south and 
southeast; that the North Carolina Land Owners’ Associa- 
tion is a voluntary organization, having its principal office 
at Bolton, N. C., composed of one hundred members, own 
ing approximately eight hundred thousand acres of cut 
over lands. 


II. That your petitioners have been engaged in an et: 
deavor to permanently locate branches of the live stock 
industry in its territory, in order that lands now lying idle 
may be utilized for grazing and other purposes and that 
the country, at this critical time, may be given all possible 
assistance in the raising of live stock. 

III. That your petitioners’ efforts, up to the present time, 
to interest live stock growers in the south and southeast 
sections of the country have been militated against by the 
prohibitive rates assessed on live stock in these sections. 

Wherefore, your said petitioners pray leave to inter 
vene and be treated as a party hereto, with the right to 
have notice of and appear at the taking of testimony, 
produce and cross-examine witnesses, and be heard in per 
son or by counsel upon brief and at the oral argumell, 
if oral argument is granted. 


OVERMAN BILL IN HOUSE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


Easy passage of the Overman bill in the House is be 
lieved to be indicated by the fact that the House judicial! 
committee. May 7 voted twelve to six against an amend 
ment exempting the Commission and the Federal Reserv? 
Board from its terms. On the question then of reporting 
the bill without amendment there was only one negallvé 
vote. Members of the House interstate and foreign col 
merce committee who opposed the grant of the rate-mak: 
ing power to the President expect to fight the Overmab 
bill, but they have little hope of saving the Commissi0 
from its terms. 


The Commission has permitted the San Francisco Chal 


; = ors ifornia 
ber of ‘Commerce to intervene in case 9725. Califor 


Canneries Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. et al. 
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Traffic Lesson No. XXXVI 


fast Freight Lines—Thirty-Sixth in the Course of Fifty-two Lessons Written for the Traffic 
World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Transpor- 
tation and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, and 


Published Bi-weekly—(Copyrighted) 


The private car lines discussed in the preceding lesson 
should not be confused with the many so-called “fast 
freight lines” which were singly or jointly owned and op- 
erated by the railroad companies. The confusion arises 
from the fact that when first established the fast freight 
lines were private concerns independent of railroad own- 
ership. The old private freight lines have; since the sev- 
enties, been purchased by the railroads and others have 
also been organized directly by the railroads. Neither 
should they be confused with the fast, preference, manifest 
or time freight services that will be described in lesson 
No. 37. ; 

As a part of the federal Railroad Administration’s pro- 
gram to avoid circuitous routing and to reduce freight 
soliciting expense, fast freight lines have recently been 
abolished. 

The original function of the freight lines established by 
private concerns after 1855 was to provide a through 
freight service and thus eliminate the need of transferring 
through shipments from car to car at every junction point. 
There were numerous short railroads instead of continuous 
systems between the east and central west at that time, 
and they had made no arrangements for the interchange 
of cars. The track gauge of the railroads, moreover, was 
not uniform and the issue of through bills of lading was 
exceptional. Various “forwarding concerns” had been or- 
ganzed to expedite shipments between certain points, but, 
since they owned no cars and the railroads did not in- 
terchange, the delays and expense incident to transfers 
at junction points were not entirely avoided. This gave 
tise to the private fast freight lines that provided them- 
selves with cars and made through trips except in so far 
as differences in track gauge or absence of railroad con- 
tract prevented. Many of their cars were fitted with 
wide tire wheels or adjustable trucks, so as to overcome 
some of these gauge differences. 

The Star Union Line, now owned by the Pennsylvania 
Lines, for example, was originally incorporated in 1856 
and established as a freight line in 1863 by a private com- 
pany. It owned freight cars and car floats, maintained a 
soliciting force, accepted freight for through delivery and 
fora while insured the time of goods in transit. Later, 
however, when the Pennsylvania Railroad acquired control 
of the railroads over which the freight line operated, the 
contracts under which it operated were terminated and 
in 1873 its properties and good-will were sold to the rail- 
Toad. The railroad-owned Star Union Line, however, con- 
tinues to serve as a through route over the Pennsylvania 
Lines via Pittsburgh and as a soliciting and accounting 
bureau. 
~The Empire Line, likewise, was organized as a private 
line in 1865. It owned ordinary freight cars, oil tank cars, 
dil pipe lines, ear floats and, through the Anchor Line, a 
fleet of Great Lakes steamers. In 1877 it was purchased 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad, which continued its identity 
” a through freightaroute via Erie. Although the Star 
Union Line is now essentially a through freight bureau 
o department of the Pennsylvania Lines east and west 


of Pittsburgh, the Empire Line is a co-operative line 
jointly maintained and operating over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, New York Central Lines, and many others. 

While the fast freight lines were operated by private 
concerns, various financial arrangements were made with 
the railroads. Under some contracts the freight lines paid 
the railroads agreed amounts for handling their cars, the 
freight lines receiving the freight charges paid by the 
shippers; under others—and these became more common 
in later years—the railroads collected the freight charges, 
but paid the freight lines a mileage charge or commission 
for the use of their equipment and the services rendered 
by them. When commissions were paid by the railroads 
they usually were a percentage, from 8 to 15 per cent, of 
the freight rates. 

By eliminating many freight transfers at junction points 
these private lines greatly expedited the movement of 
through freight. It is for this reason that they came to be 
called “fast freight lines,” a name that continued even 
after the railroads established their own through routes 
and after they acquired the private lines. Other functions 
of the old private fast freight lines were the reduction of 
freight charges on through shipments; the protection of 
shippers against loss and damage from accident or theft; 
and the providing of efficient freight solicitation. 


Types of Fast Freight Lines. 


The fast freight lines until recently maintained by the 
railroads are listed in the Official Railway Equipment Reg- 
ister, March, 1918. They fell into two main groups: (1) 
Co-operative lines maintained jointly by several, sometimes 
by many, connecting railroads; (2) freight lines main- 
tained by a single large railroad system. 

The majority of the present-day freight lines were of the 
co-operative type. Some of them were lines that formerly 
were owned privately and later were purchased by the 
railroads, but many were organized directly by the rail- 
roads. The movement for establishing co-operative freight 
lines began even before the private lines had ceased to 
exist. Some of them were little more than a name applied 
to a through route, but usually there was a more definite 
joint organization with distinct officers and employes, act- 
ing chiefly as through freight solicitors. Each line assigned 
cars to the co-operative freight line, freight solicitors were 
employed to solicit through freight in the name of the 
freight line, and one or more freight line superintendents 
or managers were placed in charge. The expenses were pro- 
rated among the various railroads maintaining the freight 
line, usually in proportion to the amount of freight revenue 
each received from shipments billed via the co-operative 
line. The freight charges were collected directly by the 
railroads as in the case of freight not billed in the name of 
the freight line and were divided among the lines accord- 
ing to divisions arranged by the freight traffic officials of 
,the railroads. 

The “fast freight_lines’” maintained by a single large 
railroad system in some instances constituted little more 
than bureaus or departments for solicitation, tracing, and 
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accounting in connection with freight so billed. -They 
were, in effect, co-operative arrangements between the 
affiliated railroads that jointly constitute a large system. 
Some of them, however, differed somewhat from the bureau 
or department type in that they were subsidiary incorpor- 
ated companies which retained their corporate identity. 
Contracts were in some instances entered into between the 
freight line and the railroad companies in which mileage 
charges or commissions based on freight rates were pro- 
vided as compensation, or in which specific arrangements 
were made for items such as operating expenses, repairs, 
or car rentals, Some of the railroad-owned fast freight line 
companies retained the ownership of freight cars and oth- 
ers leased cars from the parent railroad. 


Functions and Activities of Fast Freight Lines 


The railroad-owned “fast freight lines” have lost 
the main function performed by them in the past as 
private lines—i. e., the fast delivery of through shipments 
over railroads that did not themselves issue through bills 
of lading or interchange freight cars. Some of them were 
used by certain railroads as a means of providing a re- 
frigerator car service and in that sense were identified 
with fast freight movements, but there were many more 
that handled all kinds of freight or all except certain com- 
modities expressly excluded. Most fast freight lines be- 
came primarily routing and soliciting organizations quite 
distant from the scheduled or fast freight service of the 
same railroads that maintained the former. They were 
maintained for various purposes: 

(1) They constituted an economical and efficient means 
of soliciting through freight.. 


(2) -They had a certain value to the railroads as trade 
marks, particularly those that were in existence for many 
years. 


(3) They simplified the routing of through freight, as 
each fast freight line represented a definite route. When 
freight was billed by the shipper in the name of a given 
fast freight line he, as well as the railroad freight agents, 
knew how it was to be routed without a detailed listing 
of the various railroads and junctions. 


(4) They tended to create amicable relations between 
railroads as to the handling of competitive freight. 


(5) They sometimes facilitated the movement of freight 
in that they at times undertook the tracing of delayed or 
lost shipments. 


(6) In cases where no switching agreements had been 
made, a fast freight line sometimes enabled the shipper 
to obtain a desired delivery which other roads were un- 
able to make. 

(7) At times the solicitors of the freight lines facilitated 
the settlement of freight claims by assisting in obtaining 
needed information from claimants and urging on the 
claim investigation between the interested railroads. 

(8) Some fast freight lines served as accounting bur- 
eaus for through freight revenues. 

(9) They were sometimes an advantage to particular 
railroads as regards the payment received from foreign rail- 
roads on interchanged cars. While freight cars operated 
in the name of railroad companies require payment on a 

“per diem basis, as was stated in Lesson No. 30, the cars 
operated in the name of incorporated freight line com- 
panies were, in some instances, paid for on a mileage basis. 
In the case of refrigerator cars the difference in method 
of settlement might at times be an item of substantial im- 
portance. The financial advantage might be even greater in 
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case the incorporated fast freight line obtained, in additin 
to the mileage charge, a commission equal to 12:., or Other 
percentage of the freight rates on through fr: ight ship 
ments. 


STATISTICS OF RAILWAYS FOR. 1915 


_ The Trafe World Washingion Bureay, 

An abstract of the statistics of steam railroads for the 
calendar year 1916 was published by the Commission May 
6. It is the first of such publications covering a figcaj 
year that runs concurrently with the calendar, instead of 
from July 1 to June 30, as previously. This abstract js 
a preliminary one of about 100 pages and takes the place 
of one formerly issued a little later in the calendar year, 
In it are presented the summaries, without the detailed 
statistics for individual railroads, issued later in the year, 

The mileage covered in this abstract is 252,105, a de. 
crease from June 30, 1916, when it was 254,046. The num. 
ber of locomotives in use at the close of 1916 was 64,073, 
a small increase over the number in use on June 30, when 
the total was 63,893. There were 2,342,699 freight cars, a 
small increase over June 30. There were 55,081 passenger 
cars, a small increase over the end of the old fiscal year, 
the increase in freight cars being less than 15,000 and in 
passenger cars less than 1,000. 

The capitalization on December 31 was $19,630,610,08, 
as compared with $19,681,193,092, a decrease. The amount 
of capital issued to December 31 in 1916 was $1,418,698500, 
as compared with $1,410,879,153 issued the year ending 
June 30, 1916. 

The increase in investment in road and equipment in 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1916, was $331,493,631, the invest: 
ment on Dec. 31, 1916, being set down as, $17,681,126,338. 
The railway operating income was $1,102,170,952. The 
total operating income was $1,106,731,744. 


. COMMISSION ORDERS 

The Commission has transferred 15th Section Applica 
tion 5352, filed by D. & S. L. R. R., W. R. Freeman and 
C. Boettcher, receivers thereof, seeking authority to col 
tinue in effect the present joint commodity rates on bitt 
minous coal from mines in Oak Hill district, Colorado, t0 
points in Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
South Dakota and Wyoming to formal docket and given it 
docket No. 10146. 

In case 8297, Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. A. C. & Y. 
Ry. Co. et al., and case 8386, Acme Cement Piaster Co. v5 
Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. et al., the Commission has denied 
complainant’s petition for the establishment of clay tile 
rates on gypsum tile. The Commission further ordered 
that the proceedings be reopened for such further heat 
ing as the Commission may hereafter direct. 

The Commission has denied rehearing in case 86lb 
Brown Stave Co. vs. St. L. S, F. R. R. Co. et al. 

The Commission has denied rehearing in case 9134, 
Fischer Lime & Cement Co., Inc., vs. Southern Ry. Co. 
et al. 

The Commission has permitted the Chamber of Col 
merce of Houston, Tex., to intervene in case 10110, New 
Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Abilene & Souther 
Ry. Co. et al. 

The Commission has permitted the Forrest City Groce! 
Co. and Wynne Wholesale Grocery Co. to intervene ® 
Case 10032, Helena Traffic Bureau vs. A. T. & S. F. RY Co. 
et al. 
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The Faults of Private Management—Third of a Series of Five Articles Written for the 


Traffic World by T. W. Van Metre, Assistant Professor of Transpor- 


A dditiog 
OT Other 
ht ship 
1916 
» Bureau, 
for the The chief reason for the President’s action in assuming 
on May control of the operation of the railroads was the desire 
& fiscal Hip secure unity of operation. It was necessary for the 
stead of Moke of economy and efficiency to weld the many -rail- 
tract is road lines into one great unified system. Why was it not 
le place possible to secure this unity of operation without govern- 
ar yeat. Miment interference? 
detailed MM somebody may assert here that the discussion of the 
1e year. Mick of operating unity is appearing in the wrong place, 
», 4 de Mina the failure of the railways to get together has been 
he Num Mine to a mistaken policy of the government and not to any 
; 64,073, fault of private management, and that the government 
0, when MB: scif had created the obstacle which only the President’s 
Cars, 4MMoction could sweep aside. And right here we come to the 
Ssenger Mist fault of private railway management. Not only have 
al yeat, Mine railway managers failed to get together, but with an 
and it Miter lack of frankness and candor they and their numer- 
os supporters and advocates have industriously en- 
610,082, deavored to create the impression that the failure to unify 
amount their operations has been due to the adverse legislation 
698,500, of the government, specifically to two measures—the fifth 
ending section of the act to regulate commerce, which prohibits 
poling and the Sherman anti-trust law of 1890. Is this 
ment in Mitrye? 
aaa Did the railroads unite their operating facilities before 
_ The hese laws were passed? Did any pool ever organized be- 
= ore 1887 have for its purpose the unification of the physi- 
al facilities of railroads? Is it not true that previous to 
fovernment operation the railroads accomplished all that 
they ever desired to accomplish by means of the pools 
Applica prohibited by the act of 1887, or by means of the formal 
nan and Mele agreements declared illegal under the Sherman act? 
to cot: Me it not true that the more astute railway managers, for 
on bitu @™plat reason, were entirely indifferent as to whether these 
rado, to /™“Ws were modified or repealed? And, finally, is it a fact 
spraska, great these laws stood directly and immediately in the way 
given it MP Operating unity? In other words, could not the railroad 
managers, had they desired to do so, have arranged for 
c. & Y. bperating unity, despite the existence of these laws? 
Co. Vs. No railroad pool was ever formed for any purpose except 
denied ME Control of rates. The carriers found out, through bit- 
lay tile J experience, that active competition by rate cutting was 
ordered lisastrous to strong and weak roads alike, and out of this 
or heat Xperience came the pool, which was a device to prevent 





ale cutting, through the apportionment of competitve traf- 
i, or of the receipts from such traffic, among the inter- 
sled roads. Instead of facilitating and encouraging rail- 
4y Operating unity the pools had the opposite effect. It 
& customary for the apportionment to be readjusted 
uch year, usually on the basis of the amounts of ffaffic 
led by each carrier in the preceding twelve months. 
AloWing that its share at the next division depended on 
fe actual showing as to traffic hauled, each carrier en- 
favored to obtain as much freight as possible and each 
’S Wholly averse to entering into any arrangement for 
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Grocer! erating unity by which it might possibly lose some 
yene il _ which otherwise it would obtain for its own rails. 
Ry (0. MP" Sole object of the pool and of the formal rate agree- 





nat Was the control of rates on competitive traffic, and 
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with the accomplishment of this object the purpose of the 
pool began and ended. When pooling was prohibited and 
when formal rate agreements were declared illegal the 
carriers were again exposed to the dangers of unrestricted 
competition; but the bitter lessons of the past were of 
salutary effect, and means were devised for the avoidance 
of wasteful struggles. It is no accident that rates be- 
tween competitive points are the same on rival roads 
having equal facilities; it is no accident or mere fortuitous 
coincidence that increases in suburban passenger fares and 
proposed increases in freight rates are simultaneously 
announced by rival railroads, and, while technically rate 
agreements are in violation of the law, they are permitted 
to continue because public authority is now clothed with 
power to prevent arbitrary increases. 


Pools and Operating Unity 


It must be said, however, that were it possible for rail- 
roads to organize pools, as in the past, it would be easier 
for them to make the financial arrangements necessary 
under a system of unified operation. But the mere exist- 
ence of pools did not create operating unity and the re- 
moval of the prohibition against pooling would not in- 
sure the unification of operating facilities. 


Pooling did not cause operating unity, neither does its 
prohibition legally prevent it. There is abundant proof 
of the latter statement. Observe a freight train on any 
railroad and see how many cars belong to the road on 
whose tracks the train is running; travel through the 
country and you will see in a number of cities union pas- 
senger stations used jointly by a number of carriers; it is 
not an unfamiliar sight to see passenger trains entering 
New York City from railroads which own no terminal fa- 
cilities whatever in New York. No jaw is violated in these 
particular instances of operating unity. As a matter of 
fact, with the unification of the railroads under the federal 
government, no law affecting railroad operation has been 
set aside or overriden, with the possible exception of that 
clause of the interstate commerce act granting the shipper 
the right to designate the route over which his freight 
shall move. And this provision of the law had been tacitly 
disregarded by the railroads before the President acted, 
without creating disapprobation by the public or incurring 
prosecution by the government. The railroads had ample 
power to achieve operating unity and, in a certain meas- 
ure, they did achieve it. The difficulty was that they did 
not go far enough. 

If it is true that operating unity was possible under the 
law why did the carriers not act? Why did they not ac- 
complish the results which, in the light of recent condi- 
tions, are so obviously desirable? The answer is simple. 
In everything except the making of rates the business of 
railway transportation has always been a highly com- 
petitive business. The carriers have each been able to 


obtain certain strategical advantages in their particular 
territories which they are wholly ‘unwilling to relinquish. 
To accomplish operating unity would necessitate the sur- 
render by each carrier of some monopolistic advantage, 
perhaps hardly won and long guarded with jealous care, 
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. and to such a surrender no carrier will .voluntarily con- 
sent. This exclusive control of favorable locations has 
been the chief obstacle to economy and efficiency in our 
railroad system. 


Examples of Inefficiency. 


In the city of New York may be found one of the most 
wasteful and inefficient rail and water terminal systems 
in the world, in the midst of topographical conditions that 
would permit the greatest operating efficiency. Time after 
time port and terminal engineering experts have pointed 
out how by the construction of certain belt and marginal 
railways and by the addition of bridges or tunnels in 
certain places the terminal facilities of the port of New 
York could be combined into a great flexible unit affording 
the utmost freedom of inexpensive interchange of traf- 
fic among the docks and wharves of railroad and steam- 
ship terminals. Theodore P. Shonts has asserted that 
by a unification of terminal facilities the railroads of New 
York could cut down fuel consumption within the terminal 
by sixty per cent. Such a saving would have been very 
helpful during the coal shortage last winter. Why have 
these suggestions not been followed in New York? Surely 
no law stands in the way. The railroad managers can- 
not truthfully assert that this enormous waste and this in- 
efficiency is due to the policy of the government. The 
lack of unity persists merely because long ago certain 
railroad corporations obtained the monopolistic control 
of certain favorable sites and there is a fear that the sur- 
render of this control might reduce the profits of the cor- 
porations. Officials of the New York Central calmly con- 
fess that their freight terminal facilities on Manhattan 
Island have not been improved for forty years; the chief 
reason for the failure to make improvements commensur- 
ate with the needs of the city and of the railroad has been 
the inability of the Central to make a deal with the city 
which would perpetuate the Central’s monopoly. The city, 
the state and the railroad company have been indulging for 
the last half dozen years in a disgraceful squabble over the 
improvement of the railway on the west side of Manhat- 
tan Island, and meanwhile the public suffers from impaired 
and inadequate service. 

Not only have the railroads touching New York harbor 
failed to make the most of their own opportunities for 
improvement and development, but they have placed them- 
selves on record as being opposed to the greatest single 
improvement the port has acquired. When Irving T. Bush 
made public his plans for the great terminal which bears 
his name he was derided by railroad managers as a vision- 
ary and an impractical theorist; when he started con- 
struction railroad interests opposed him and endeavored 
to thwart his plans; he was compelled eventually to re- 
sort to the courts to obtain from the railroads the service 
which they were legally bound to give. The Long Island 
Railroad has tracks within a few hundred yards of the 
Bush Terminal, but no physical connection has ever been 
established. Every freight car coming to the Bush Ter- 
minal arrives on a car float and departing cars leave by 
the same method. 


In Philadelphia the Pennsylvania Railroad. controls 


some thirty per cent of the water front; the Philadelphia 
& Reading and the Baltimore & Ohio each has a small 
portion of the river bank. For years it has been a recog- 
nized fact that it would be a good thing for the business 
interests of Philadelphia if the facilities of the railroads 
were united by a belt line which would afford greater 
After long years 


freedom for the movement of traffic. 
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under way to unify the rail and water termin:l faciliti« 
of Philadelphia. But the struggle to get action was a de 
perate affair. At one time one of the railroad Companies 
there armed a gang of laborers with pick handles and 
held them in readiness to prevent the laborers of another 
company from laying tracks in a certain section of the 
city. One company had a standing offer-to the owner of, 
private dock of $25,000 more for the dock than the othe 
company would offer. The government did not prevey 
the railroads of Philadelphia from entering into agre 
ments for operating unity. 

A few years ago the Wabash Railroad began to extend, 
subsidiary line into Pittsburgh. The money that the Pep. 
sylvania Railroad spent in opposing the entrance of th 
Wabash, together with the money that the Wabash spa 
merely in overcoming the opposition of the Pennsylvaniy 
would have paid for the construction of adequate freighj 
terminal facilities at Pittsburgh. 

In the report of the Interstate Commerce Commissig 
concerning the Wabash Pittsburgh terminal we find that, 
siding controlled by the Pennsylvania “was torn up i 
order to prevent the Wabash from securing an entrance i 
to Pittsburgh.” (48 I. C. C. 116.) The Wabash got in 
Pittsburgh and also into the hands of a receiver. Not loy 
ago the order was issued to divert all through freight 
from Pittsburgh gateway because the terminal facilitig 
were overtaxed. A law permitting pooling would not har 
made the project of the Wabash any simpler or any easie 
Back in the early 70’s, before pooling became illegal, th 
Pennsylvania Railroad refused to permit the Columbia Cu 
duit Company to lay an oil pipe line under its tracks in the 
vicinity of Pittsburgh. The pipe line was brought up 
the track within a few feet of a public road crossing, a 
the oil was hauled in tank wagons across the railro 
where it was turned into the end of a pipe connecting wi 
the refineries. ‘Unity’ was as difficult in the days of pm 
ing as it is now. 

In Chicago the twenty-five trunk lines entering the ¢i 
admittedly have twice as great a trackage within the ¢ 
limits as would be necessary for handling freight with! 
unified terminal system. Around the down town bus 
ness section of Chicago, enclosing it on all sides, prevel 
ing the opening of streets and restricting the developmetl 
of the city, is a “Chinese wall” of railroad property owt 
by several different railroads. Each day through tl 
streets of the busiest section of the city some 2,000 ta 
of less than carload freight are hauled by team or alll 
truck from inbound to outbound freight stations. Til 
freight is through business; it does not originate in Chi 
cago and does not have its destination in Chicago; it i 
interchange freight, handled in a sinfully extravagant mal 
ner, through a section of the city where the necessill 
traffic is very dense. Several of the passenger terminals 0 
Chicago are obsolete and outgrown; the suburban passe 
ger traffic is handled in stub-track stations, though cont 
tions are exceedingly favorable for the construction 
through stations. In fact, almost the entire terminal * 
tem of Chicago is hopelessly obsolete, and needlessly 
efficient. There have been a few improvements, such® 
the great freight yard at Clearing and the new passenget 
stations, but these improvements do not represent te 
results of any comprehensive plan for the solution 
Chicago’s problem. Civic committees and engineerilé 
commissions have made careful study of the situation 
Chicago and several admirable plans have been Wo 
out for the reorganization of the freight and passene 
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jerminals. It has been impossible to obtain the adoption 
of any comprehensive plan because the individual rail- 
wad companies will not agree to the surrender of certain 
monopolistic strategical advantages which they acquired in 
years gone by. Again, the law is not responsible for the 
failure of Chicago to secure a unified terminal system. 

And so one could go on. There is scarcely a great city 
in the country, inland or on the seaboard, which has not 
peen the battleground of railroad strategists. In a few 
directions operating unity has been accomplished. There 
gre a number of union passenger stations in the United 
States, but few of them are jointly occupied by railroads 
that are competing for the same passenger traffic. There 
are literally dozens of large cities in which the construc- 
tion of union passenger terminals would result in the 
improvement of service to the public and in operating 
economies to the railroads, but it is impossible for the 
railroads to lay aside their competitive rivalries. There 
is not a union freight station owned by railroads in the 
country, though they have been asked for in several cities 
formany years. At Minnesota Transfer the economy aris- 
ing from a general clearing house for less-than-carload 
freight has been effectively demonstrated, but it has been 
impossible to bring about the construction of such a clear- 
ing house at Chicago. Even such a comparatively small 
thing as universal interline billing was impossible of at- 
tainment under private railway operation, though its man- 
ifest advantages were pointed out over and over again, 
both by accounting and by operating officials. 

It must be understood that no great measure of blame 
can attach to the railroad companies for their failure to 
surrender their monopoly advantages. The ideal of com- 
petition has been religiously fostered in the United States 
and our railroad managers have grown up under a rig- 
orously competitive system. ‘We do not expect the retail 
dealer who occupies the best corner in the city voluntar- 
ily to give up a portion of his site to an active and ag- 
gressive competitor. The managers of a railroad business 
are no more altruistic than the managers of any other 
kind of business; they are actuated by the same motives, 
governed by the same desires. As a member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission said, the failure of the 
railroads to unite was not due to “selfish greed,” but to 
“duty to the interests of their stockholders.” But one has 
every reason in the world to object to the hypocritical 
statements of railroad “experts” that the “government” 
has stood in the way of operating unity. 






































Voluntary Action by Carriers 

A number of railroad managers opposed government 
operation because they believed the transportation prob- 
lem could be solved by “voluntary” action on the part of 
the carriers. They were either attempting to deceive the 
public or they were deceiving themselves. If railroad unifi- 
cation could be obtained through voluntary action, it should 
have been achieved some time ago, even before there 
were any laws “to prevent it.” As a matter of fact, the 
chief attempt which the railroad managers have made to 
obtain unity of action since the European war began re- 
sulted in failure. In the winter of 1916-17 the car short- 
age Was as great as it was last winter. It was discovered 
that the eastern carriers, instead of abiding by the car 
Service rules of the American Railway Association, were 
systematically “stealing” the cars of western lines. When 
the Interstate Commerce ‘Commission started an investiga- 
tion, the carriers by “voluntary” action formed a commit- 
lee which revised the car service rules and endeavored to 
bring about a more prompt and expeditious return of west- 
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ern cars. This committee had to report to the Commis- 
sion that certain eastern carriers had deliberately re- 
fused to abide by the terms of the agreement, and partly 
because of the incessant complaints of the western car- 
riers the Commission assumed control of car service. 
There being some doubt as to the authority of the Com- 
mission to control this feature of railroad operation, Con- 
gress enacted the Esch law through which the Commission 
received specific powers to act. President Wilson said: 
“The group of railway executives who were charged with 
the task of actual co-ordination and general direction 
performed their difficult duties with patriotic zeal and 
marked ability, as was to have been expected, and did, I 
believe, everything it was possible for them to do in the 
circumstances. If I have taken the task out of their hands, 
it has not been because of any dereliction or failure on 
their part, but only because there were some things which 
the government can do and private management cannot.” 
He did not, however, mention the “things which the gov- 
ernment can do and private management cannot,” nor did 
he go into reasons why such a condition existed. He cer- 
tainly could not, with truth and honesty, have held that 
these “things” were impossible under private management 
solely because of the law. 


Financial Management 


In the financial management of their property a number 
of railroad officials have been notoriously remiss in their 
duties and obligations both to their security holders and 
to the public. Many of us had thought that the days of 
manipulation and stock jobbing with established railway 
concerns had passed; reputable railway managers had 
voiced their condemnation of the old practices by which 
the public was deceived and fleeced. But the New Haven 
exposure, the investigations of the Rock Island, the Frisco, 
the Pere Marquette and the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- 
ton showed that some railway managers of to-day are not 
above taking leaves from the books of Jim Fiske, Jay 
Gould and Daniel Drew. When an investor puts money 
into railroad securities it is incumbent on him to examine 
the financial condition of the corporations in which he in- 
vests his funds. There should be no guarantee of invest- 
ments. But once the investment is made the investor is 
entitled to some measure of protection from the “insiders” 
who used their power and position to wreck the property 
and divide the proceeds. 

Even the railway managers who have unqualifiedly con- 
demned the speculations of their unscrupulous brethren 
have been willing enough to snatch some advantage from 
the unhapply situation which the manipulation and specu- 
lation have created. In 1915 it was heralded throughout 
the length and breadth of the country that there was a 
greater mileage of railroad in the hands of receivers than 
at any previous time, and this, condition likewise was said 
to be due to the policy of the government—to the failure 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to permit a whole- 
sale increase of rates. Two-thirds of the mileage in the 
hands of receivers belonged to, companies that had been 
deliberately and wantonly wrecked by improper financial 
management, made possible by the lack of effective gov- 
ernment control. The excessive bankruptcy presented a 
much stronger argument for more government control than 
for less, but on this point very little was said. 


Policy of Misrepresentation 


Instead of attempting to appease the public and to 
soften the feeling of righteous indignation which shame- 
ful mismanagemert had aroused, the railroad managers 
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increased public opposition by pursuing a policy of mis- 
representation. For the last three years the carriers have 
been “trying their case in the newspapers,” a bit of con- 
duct to which they have most savagely objected in days 
gone by when their case did not have any features what- 
ever to excite sympathy or compassion. There is no ob- 
jection to publicity campaigns in themselves; but they fall 
far short of obtaining their desired results when they are 
based on false assumptions and half-truths. In making 
comparisons to indicate the dangerous financial situation 
of the railroads it has been customary for the railroad pub- 
licity managers to compare the best years of past periods 
with the worst years of the recent period. Even after it 
became known that the year 1916 was one of the best years 
financially that the railroads had ever enjoyed, the pub- 
licity managers continued to compare the year 1907 with 
the year 1915, the former an exceedingly good year—bet- 
ter, in fact, than the two that followed—and the latter an 
exceedingly poor year. And in all the publicity work it 
was constantly reiterated that the plight of the railroads 
was due to the government; no mention was made of the 
well-known shortcomings of private management, no criti- 
cism was spoken concerning the railway systems, both east 
and west, that had been wrecked and devastated by un- 
scrupulous directors. The tottering state of railroad credit 
has been due not only to the law, but to mismanagement, 
and even to the campaign which the carriers have waged 
to prove themselves weaker than they really are. 


How Money Has Been Spent 


The universal complaint of railroad managers has been- 


that they have not been getting adequate returns on the 
great sums of money invested in their properties within 
the last half score years. How many statements have 
been made to show exactly how this money has-been in- 
vested? There has never been an equal period during 
which so much has been spent in the improvement of*pas- 
senger terminal facilities, expenditures on a branch of 
the ‘service which is conducted on an extremely small 
margin of profit. In nearly every large city in the country 
in the last dozen years there has been constructed a spa- 
cious, beautiful and costly railroad station. In how 
many of these cities have the railroads expended an equal 
sum on facilities intended to improve the character of 
the freight service? The great car shortage and freight 
congestion of 1907 were ample warning that the freight 
terminal facilities of the United States were rapidly be- 
coming wholly inadequate to care for the growing rail- 
road traffic. There is scarcely a city in which an attempt 
has been made to bring about a comprehensive reorgan- 
ization and reconstruction of freight handling facilities. 
A great many people have questioned the construction 
of several of the new passenger terminals not only be 
cause the earnings which they create are disproportionate 
to the financial burden their construction has involved, but 
also because, in many cases, it appears doubtful if the 
terminals really afford satisfactory solutions of passenger 
traffic problems. 

Railroad managers have attempted to show that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is responsible for the 
lack of freight cars and locomotives. The deception prac- 
ticed in these attempts is clearly exposed in the state- 
ments of G. E. Evans, fourth vice-president of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville. A summary of his statements appeared 
in The Traffic World of May 19, 1917. Anybody who is 


familiar with railroad financial operations knows that the 
financing of railroad equipment is a problem of small dif- 
ficulty. 


An article by R. L. Barnum in the New York 
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Evening Post of-February 12, 1918, sheds: much light on 
the much discussed question of railroad equipment and 
fully demonstrates the falsity of the assertion that the 
railroads have been financially unable to make prope 
provision for adequate rolling stock. 


Discriminatory Practices 

Railroad officials of to-day unite in pious declamatig 
against the old system of vicious discrimination which 
caused the enactment of the first federal law for railroag 
regulation in 1887. But have they entirely stopped the 
practice of discrimination? Pick up the annual reports 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and read the Tec: 
ords of prosecution for the devious infractions of the lay 
which railway agents apparently thought they could “got 
away with.” If they confess that personal discrimination 
were wrong in the past, why do they continue to permit 
them now? Why do they not practice what they preach? 
Why, when a law is passed embodying a principle of jus 
tice and fairness, do the railway officials either endeavor 
to evade the law or to violate in some devious manner the 
principle which the law represents? Everybody knows 
that the “commodities clause” of the act to regulate com- 
merce was enacted for the purpose of breaking up the 
notorious monopolistic combination of the anthracite coal 
interests which controlled part of the coal mines and all 
of the coal-hauling railroads, and through this control of 
transportation held complete domination over the inde 
pendent mine owners. This notorious monopoly has er 
acted tribute from the people for generations; the pur. 
pose of the law was plain. Have the railroad interests, at 
which the law was directed, acceded to the obviously just 
desire of the public and obeyed the spirit of the law? By 
evasion and manipulation they have succeeded in giving 
technical obedience to the letter of the law, but in priz 
ciple the law has been deliberately flouted and ignored. 
Yet some railroad officials wonder why they cannot gets 
sympathetic hearing from the public. 

In 1916 the railway labor unions threatened to strike if 
refused an increase in wages. The railroad officials It 
fused to accede to the demands of the unions and askel 
that the question be arbitrated. They appealed to the 
public for backing in their support of the “principle o 
arbitration,” as if this principle were some sacred right 
which they had always respected, and which was the at 
cepted method of determining disputes between labor and 
capital. Since when has there been a “sacred principle of 
arbitration” in labor disputes’ in America? Did the rail 
way managers talk of a sacred principle of arbitration 
during the famous Pullman strike? Did the striking streel 
railway men in New York and Philadelphia meet with a 
offer of arbitration? The only time that employers of labor 
in this country talk about a “principle” of arbitration 5 
when they fear they will lose an open fight. If employers 
have the slightest belief that they can defeat a strike the 
idea of arbitration never penetrates thir minds. This 5 
entirely different from the question as to whether there 
ought or ought not to be a “sacred principle of arbitration. 
There is little doubt that in the railway service the? 
should be a law for compulsory arbitration of labor d* 
putes, but to have passed such an act for the settlemet! 
of the difficulty of 1916 would have been the grossest foll 
The accepted method of settling labor disputes in 
country has been by test of strength; arbitration has beet 
employed only when each side is doubtful of its strength 
To have passed a compulsory arbitration act for the pur 
pose of ending the controversy of 1916 would have be 
to snatch from labor a victory which it had virtually wo 
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» No. 19 
E it will be remembered that there was no desire on the part (c) Castings, Machine Parts, Shafting, Pipe, Rods, Bars and 
light on t ‘ ‘ , : Other Metal Articles: 
vent ané of yailroad employers during the Pullman strike for a 1. When boxed, barreled, crated or trussed, must be marked 
Di ; : A - ‘ in compliance with paragraph ‘‘(b).” 
that th compulsory arbitration act, and such oe act would have 2. When not boxed, barreled, crated or trussed, and there is 
’ heen as unjust to them at that time as it would have been _ sufficient smooth surface for the purpose, the address must be 
> proper laborers in 1916 plainly marked on the article with os nae a 
the labor : ments must not be accepted unless marks are thoroughly dry. 
w ‘ 3. When not boxed, barreled, crated or trussed, or when not 
Lack of Educational Work possible to mark as provided in preceding paragraph, shipments 
j . i ent must be marked with not less than two wooden, leather, metal, 
lamation et the ond weer nO nee a cloth, rope stock or sulphite fibre-tag-board tags. Rope stock 
: of the United States, in view of the general conditions of or sulphite fibre-tag-board tags must test not less than 14 
Nn which point, 50 per cent rope, have reinforced metal eyelets and must 


railroad 
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modern business, is the almost total lack of educational 
york carried on by the companies for the benefit of their 
employes, except for the technical instruction given to the 
operating force. Banks, exporters, importers, retailers, 







be attached by wire not less than 23 gauge, or strong tarred 
cord. Tags must be attached wherever possible to unexposed 
parts of the article in order that they may not become detachede 
in handling. 

4. Rods, Shafting, Bars, Pipe, Iron Bed Sides, Automobile 
Springs and other articles of like character marked with tags as 


the ree. : : : : : io ceagee : : F 
, s l provided in paragraph ‘3’? must have the tags securely wired 
the law sislesalers, telephone preemie ; ST See <a to the article, and in addition, a concealed tag bearing the 
«“ kinds, spend, or rather invest, thousands of dollars each same address must be bound to the article with burlap covering, 
uld Bet dl . ciel d . . f the latter securely wired at each end. 
rination year in conducting various general and special courses for 5. When metal articles are shipped in sacks, the address must 


the instruction of their employes. Railroad corporations, 





be shown on tag conforming to the specifications in paragraph 


“*3."" attached either by wire or strong cord, and an additional 
tag bearing the same address must be enclosed in the sack. 

(d) Trunks, Suit Cases or Valises.—Must be marked with one 
strong tag and have an address label pasted on the bottom in 
addition thereto before forwarding. Shippers should place a 
duplicate address inside of these articles for the purpose of 
identification. 

(e) Automobile Tires.—When not boxed or crated, must have 
two marks, both to be attached to the inner surface of the pack- 
age, bale or tire, and to consist (1) of a strong tag securely 
attached, and (2) another tag bearing the same address, se- 
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the richest, the most powerful, the oldest, and the most 
respected of big business enterprises in the country, do 
very little work of this kind. Railway managers often en- 
courage and reward marked efficiency, they urge their 
employes to improve their mental equipment, but they do 
much less than they should in developing efficiency and 
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in helping their employes obtain needed improvement. 
Railway traffic work requires expert knowledge and more 
training than can be obtained by mere practical experi- 
ence, but the railway managements offer little opportunity 
for their traffic men to get this training. In going over 
the decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission one 


curely bound by burlap or cloth, or an address label pasted on 
the inner surface. 

(f) Bedding, Carpets and Rugs.—When not boxed or crated, 
must be sewed up in burlap or some other substantial cloth 
covering, and marked with stencil or brush; such shipments 
must not be accepted when marked only with tag. Shippers 
should place duplicate address inside of the bale for the purpose 
of identification. 

(zg) Nursey Stock and Trees in 










bundles or bales must be 


has er ie es : ‘ marked with not less than two tags, securely attached, and 

the pur finds a surprisingly large number of instances in which when in bales, shippers should place a duplicate address tag 
, > Mm: : ; . —_ thi inside the, bale for the purpose of identification. 

rests, at mm Te clerks make errors in quoting rates—errors which are (h) Household Goods and Furniture which, under individual 
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not detected until an official of the Commission endeavors 
to ascertain the correct rates. Some interesting results 
night be obtained in a comparison of the efficiency of the 
railway employes and the employes of the postal service. 

Railroad officials must lay aside the pose of infallibility 
which they have so magnificently assumed. It has grown 
tobe a habit among them to believe that the only railroad 
men who ever made mistakes died a generation ago. The 











items, may be accepted when not boxed or crated, must be 
marked by not less than two tags securely attached to each 
piece. 
, (i) Lot Shipments.—Except when in carloads, each package 
or article in a lot shipment must be marked in compliance 
with these requirements. 

(j) Shipments not marked in accordance with the foregoing 
requirements, or as noted under individual items of the classi- 
fication, must be refused. 


+Denotes changes other than reductions or increases. 


strike i A pamphlet entitled “A Correct Way to Mark Express 
‘cials Te ills of the railroad are many; part of them are unques- Shipments” and containing the above rules, has been cir- 
nd asked timably due to an unwise system of public regulation, culated among express shippers by the companies. It 
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but not all of them. If railroad managers can only get 
themselves into a sufficiently humble frame of mind to con- 
fess that there have been some eradicable defects in the 
system of private management that has hitherto prevailed, 
a great step will have been taken toward the formation of 











says: 


During the past year 300,000 express shipments were 
found in cars, on platforms or in wagons, without mark, 
or with marks so obliterated that it was impossible to 
forward to destination. 

These 300,000 articles were sent to “No Mark” bureaus, 


i a CO iv i rai ai . A mS 
neiple of : penetine policy of railway control, and the railroad recorded, indexed, reported and held awaiting report of 
the rai: f/™ “vice may be saved from government ownership. shortage. The indirect loss is enormous. The direct re- 
Ditration canimanepemuaeantin sult is that express companies have added to their classi- 
fication for the guidance of employes and shippers, mark- 
ng stret! MARKING EXPRESS SHIPMENTS ing rules as shown herein. 
en The following, from supplement No. 5 to Official Express We ask the — co-operation of shippers in the ob- 
} of - Classification No. 25, shows the new marking requirements peste = ae 1 1918 which employes are bound to 
ration 5 He of th r ‘ ° enforce, after May 1, ; 
lovers € express companies, effective May 1, 1918: 
mploy Page 21, add as Rule 30. 
trike the M Marking Requirements: : — i : ; CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
e, i “ach package, bundle or loose 1ece in a shipment mus ~ — - e . 
This 5 be Plainly, legibly and durably marked, showing the name of The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
Y 0 -Onsi , ati y > itv ¢ sus : : ° : 
er thet state ie whtcs hee of only one station, town or city and an open competitive examination for senior electrical engi- 
itration. (b) Shipments wrapped in paper, or packed in boxes, crates,  gineer, grade 2, for men only. Vacancies in the Interstate 
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oo coirrugated paper or fiberboard containers must be 
tked with pen, brush, stencil, waterproof crayon, or by label 


Commerce Commission, for duty in connection with the 


dis securely attached with glue or equally good adhesive. Such : 7 : : 
abor ° shipments must not. be lle ol Vian tated aay oth ton valuation of the property of common carriers, at salaries 
ttleme ‘pt as provided below: ranging from $1,800 to $2,700 a year, with necessary ex- 
oat fol rbments of iced goods, such as fish, oysters, etc., must h b tf head t in the disch e 

- ral — with, brush, stencil or waterproof crayon, or with penses when absent from headquarters in e discharg 
iat “6S securely tacked, one of which must be sunk in a j j j iti iri imi " 

eat ve in the box or case, or otherwise protected in such man- of omictat Cuties, _— > gowns oe magne ren 
has as to prevent becoming detached or defaced by contact cations, will be filled from this examination, unless it is 
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with other articles or surfaces. 


tonne 's which are customarily used several times for 
Sportation of goods by express, such as bread boxes or 
€nnels, which cannot be satisfactorily marked with 

, Stencil, waterproof crayon or label, may be accepted 
= = two address tags securely attached to the 





found in the interest of the service to fill any vacancy 


by reinstatement, transfer, or promotion. Appointments to 
these positions will be almost entirely for duty in the field. 
The Civil Service Commission also announces open com- 
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petitive examinations for junior engineer, grade 1 (male), 
and junior architect (male). Vacancies in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, for duty in connection with the 
valuation of the property of common carriers, at entrance 
salaries ranging from $1,320 to $1,680 a year, depending 
upon the qualifications of the appointee, will be filled from 
these examinations, unless it is found in the interest of 
the service to fill any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, 
or promotion. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 

The Commission has ordered rehearing in case 9236, 
Oriental Textile Mills vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. It is further 
ordered that fifteenth section application 4560, Press Cloth 
from Texas Points, be assigned for hearing in connection 
therewith. 

The Commission has permitted the Southern Cut-Over 
Land Association, Georgia Land Owners’ Association and 
North Carolina Land Owners’ Association to intervene in 
case 9986, National Live Stock Shippers’ Protective League 
and the National Live Stock Exchange vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

The Commission has assigned to the formal docket No. 
10121, fifteenth section application 3579, filed by Morris, 
Boyd & Fulton; fifteenth section application 5183, by III. 
Cent. R. R. and Y. & M. V. R. R.; fifteenth section appli- 
cation 5126, by L. & N. R. R.; fifteenth section application 
5378, by G. M. & N. R. R.; fifteenth section application 
5526, by M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. and La. West R. R.; 
fifteenth section application 5552, by Anderson, for car- 
riers for increases in rates on lumber to Nebraska and 
Iowa points and certain intermediate points. 

The Commission has permitted an amendment making 
additional parties defendant in case 10118, L. & N. Coal 
Operators’ Association vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

In No. 9516, Southeastern Rate Adjustment Case, the 
Commission has extended the time of all parties for filing 
briefs until December 1. 














& 
- a 
Digest of New Complaints 
_ "8 
No. 8380, Subs. 1, 2 and 3. Butte Wholesale Grocery Co. et al., 
Butte, Mont., vs. B. A. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
Petition for rehearing. 
No. 8978. Honaker Lumber Co. vs. N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
Petition for rehearing. ; 
No. 9501. Crown-Willamette Paper Co., Portland, Ore., vs. 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. et al. ; 
Petition by defendants for modification of order. | : 
No. 10096. Lumber transit at Cairo and Mississippi points. 


Fifteenth section applications. To be heard at St. Louis May 

No. 10098. Water competitive lumber rates. 

No. 10099. Lumber to Chicago and related points. 

No. 10100. Western Trunk Line hay and straw. 

No. 10108. Petroleum products case. 

No. 10115. Illinois terminal rate cancellations. 
tion applications. 

No. 10116. Detroit switching charges. 


Fifteenth sec- 


Fifteenth section appli- 


cations. 

No. ode Colorado nut coal rates. Fifteenth section appli- 
cations. 

No. 10121. Lumber to Omaha and related points. Fifteenth 
section case. 

No. 10121. Fiftenth section applications No. 3579, Morris, Boyd 


and Fulton; No. 6183, by I. C. and Y. & M. V.; No. 5126, by 
L. & N.; No. 5378, by Gulf, Mobile & Northern; No. 5526, Mor- 
gan’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co.; and No. 5552, filed by Frank 
Anderson in behalf of carriers affected by Commission’s order 
in No. 8301, proposing increases in rates on lumber to Omaha, 
South Omaha, Lincoln, Council Bluffs and Des Moines. 

No. 10122. Daylight zone investigation. 

No. 10128. Lumber carload minima. 


No. = Louisville passenger fares. Fifteenth section appli- 
cation. 

No, 10130. N.C. & St. L. boats and barges. Panama Canal act 
application. 


~- wor Pine Plume Lumber Co., Savannah, vs. Alcolu R. R. 
‘o. et al. 5 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on lumber from Gable, S. C., 

to East Norwood, O. Asks for reasonable rates an reparation. 

No. 10155. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wilmington, vs. 
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Houston & Bazos Valley et al. 
Against a rate of 48.5 plus an arbitrary of five cents 
crude sulphur and brimstone from Bryanmound, Tex., to Ae. 
tinations in Pennsylvania as unjust and unreasonable, ~ 
for the application of a published rate of 40.5 cents and 

reparation. 
No. 10156. Henry G. Bradston & Co., Birmingham, vs, Alaha 
Great Southern et al. ma 

Unjust and unreasonable combination rates on vellow 
from Wagar, Ala., to Williamstown, Ky. Asks for just ang 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 10157. Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, ys la 
Western et al. : 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on 
rails from Gueydan, La., to East St. Louis. 
and desist order and reparation. 

No. 10158. Walter A. Zelnicker Supply 
Short Line et al. 

Unreasonable charges on scrap iron from Milner, Tda, to 
Kansas City. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation, ” 
No. 10159. Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Yazoo & Misgis. 

sippi Valley et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates op 
apples from Arkansas and Missouri to Natchez, based op 
Memphis combination. Asks for just and reasonable rates anj 
reparation. 

No. 10160. Monroe (La.) Chamber of Commerce vs. Abilene ¢ 
Southern et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory class anj 
commodity rates between Monroe and points in Texas, mak. 
ing it impossible for Monroe merchants and manufacturey 
to compete with rivals at Shreveport and Ruston, La, Asks 
for just and reasonable and non-discriminatory rates. 

No. 10161. The McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland, vs. New York 
Central. 

Unjust and unreasonable as well as unduly discriminatory 
rate on mill cinder from Cleveland to Charlotte, N, Y,, 4 
Rochester rate point. Asks for just and reasonable and nop- 
discriminatory rate on mill cinder and reparation. 

No. 10162. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del, 
vs. Denver & Rio Grande et al. 7 

Unreasonable rates on nitrating acid from Louviers, Colo, 

to Hopewell. Asks for reasonable rate and reparation. 
No. 10163. A. J. Gray, Jefferson Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala, 
vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

Against combination rates on shipping lumber from Ackton, 
Ala., to Chicago as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for a ceag 
and desist order, the establishment of maxima rates ani 
reparation. 

No. 10164. Alexandria (La.) Chamber of Commerce ys. Mis 
souri Pacific R. R. Co. 

Unjust and unreasonable proportional rates on flour ané 
cornmeal from Lake Charles, La., to stations on the Missouri 
Pacific in Louisiana. Ask for a cease and desist order, th 
establishment of the Alexandria rates, and reparation. 

No. 10165. The Dixie Portland Cement Co., Richard City, Tenn, 
vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on carload shipments @ 
cement from Richard City, Tenn., to Jennings, La. Ask fora 
cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 10166. The Chattanooga Brick Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., v3 
A. G. 8S. R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a charge of 500 pounds on common brick from 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to Fort Payne. Ask for a {dc rate an( 
reparation. 

No. 10167. Sioux City Live Stock Exchange, Sioux City, Ia., 1 
Cc. & N.. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

Discriminatory rules and regulations governing the fre 
transportation of caretakers in connection with shipments of 
live stock from points of origin in Nebraska to Sioux City. 
Cease and desist order, the establishment of maximum rates 
rules, regulations and practices. 

No. 10168. Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, vs. South 
ern Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on empty flat cars from 
East St. Louis to Memphis, Tenn. Cease and desist order, 
establishment of reasonable rates and reparation asked for. 

or. on yt Nashville (Tenn.) Bridge Co. vs: N. C. & St. L. By 

o. et al. 

Ask rate of 25c on carload bridge material from Nashville, 
Tenn., to Tandy, Miss., as unjust and unreasonable. Ask fot 
a rate of 20c as reascnable. 

No. 10170. American Cyanamid Co. of Warners, N. J., vs. Cent 
ral R. R. Co. of N. J. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on aqua ammonia from 
Warners, N. J., to Pennsylvania and Maryland. Ask for 4 
cease and desist order, establishment of maxima rates, 
reparation. 

No. 10171. Iley Smith, Willow Hill, Ill., vs. I. C. R. R. Co. et a 

Against the charge of 9c per 100 pounds on refrigeration af 
L. GC. L. shipments of eggs, poultry and butter from Will 
Hill to New York City. Ask for a cease and desist order, tit 
establishment of rates, rules, regulations and practices whi 
shall be just and reasonable, and reparation. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Note.—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (°) 
new, having been added since the last Issue of The T a 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too laté 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


May 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mackley: inth 

10096—Lumber transit at Cairo and Mississippi River ri nol 

in connection with 15th Section Applications Nos. 19. - R 
Central R. R.; 3189, Illinois Central and Y. & M. V. 
Co.; 2623, same; 430, Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co. 


May 13—Natchez, Miss.—Examiner Abbott: tal 
10032—Helena Traffic Bureau vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
May 13—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Gerry: 
10116—Detroit switching charges. R 
Fifteenth Section Apps. 4500 and 4320—Mich. Cent. R. 
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Co., St. Louis, vs. Oregon 
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I, No. 1 


Cents on . 
E t. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mackley: 
ible” tees Wye couthern Coal, Coke and Mining Co. vs. Southern Ry. 
cents and Co. et al. 
Ma St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mackley: 
. Alabama (Illinois Terminal rate cancellation. 
ll : June 3—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mackley: 
fasta +1097-St. Louis Chamber of Commerce vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
n 


R. R. Co. et al. 
Ss, V: Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
va la pone Oth Section App. 2246. : 
+965—Chamber of Commerce of Johnson City vs. Southern 


Ry. Co. et al. : 
+402—Morgan County Sand and Producers’ Assn. vs. B. & 
0. R. . 


1 relaying 
OF & Cease 


















































vs. Oregon R. Co 
june 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
" Tda., to +9597—Metropolis Commercial Club et al. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. 
ion, , et al. 
& Missis.  sad-Mastern Shore of Virginia Producers’ Exchange vs. A. 
& St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
y rates on MMe 9995—Garrett Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
based on +|,& S. 1148—Lumber, Virginia to northern points. 
rates and MM jyne 7-8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
3 +4906—In the matter of private cars. 
Abilene & His 4926—Armour & Co. vs. El Paso & Southwestern Co. et al. 
class and ams, Sub. No. 1—Swift & Co. et al. vs. E. P. & S. W. Co. 
: et al. 
aed +, Sub, No. 2—Wilson & Co., Inc., et al. va. HE. P. & 8. W. 
. ‘0. et al. 
a Asks #10026, Sub. No. 3—Morris & Co. et al. vs. E. P. & S. W. Co. 
New York et al. 
" June 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
riminatory fe? 10030—Milton Brick Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 
N. Y., agg? 10050—Tuckerton R. R. Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. 
and non- fale? 10035—Farmers’ Feed Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 
+|,&@ S. 1159—Philadelphia hay and straw deliveries. 
ston, Del, Mae’036—Penn Grains and Seeds Co. vs. Penn, R. R. Co. et al. 
june 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
ers, Colo, MB* %34—George C. Holt and B. B. Odell vs. Pa. R. R. Co 
tion. #9992—E, I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. 
ham, Ala, R. R. Co. et al. 
+ 9982—American Window Glass Co. vs. Western Md. Ry. Co. 
m Ackton, et al. 
wih Ceast MB june 44—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
rates and His 9976-Swift & Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. 
am # 9024—Lumbermen’s Assn. of Chicago et al. vs. A. A. R. R. 


Co. et al. 
%6$—Diamond Lumber Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
9990—St. Ellen Coal Co. et al. vs. St. L. B. & E Ry Co. et al. 


une 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

9728—California Canneries Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 

. try Lumber Co. et al. vs. Northwestern Pac. R. R. 
0. et al. 


%36—Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Assn. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—ObDject: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
rafic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
mmission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
{ the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
essary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
red harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
tw to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
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on the commercial and transportation interests. 
ced for. eadquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
St. fo SPREE «0+ ccnccsecrvesecccess .++++++-President 


Manager Traffic Department “Cincinnati ‘Chamber of Com- 









Nashville, merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
. Ask for MALOF wccccccccccceccescccccsscecccccccs VIOO=FTOMEeHt 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
ys. Cent: Commerce. 
sa from B, Bell .....ssssseeereeeeceeeseesces Secretary-Treasurer 
-_ in , 2. ane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
s d ’ < 
rates, F. Lacey ...... POO << ss. 
Co. et d 5 North La Salle .:treet, Chicago, IIL 
eration @ MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic 
of 
rm Wty MErutries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, ill. 
ices whi ¥, Bradford occccccvccdcceccccccccceedcccccccceccces oY TOMGGNt 
J 7 po teccece eocccccccccesess ViCe-President 
. Lanelgh dienes seeccccccccccccceeses NeCcretary-Treasurer 
N , BD ccccce Cnceocecccccccccccccesocoeceses ic Manager 
k an correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
. Trae ng and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
foo tate tr, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 
rere. 
rer ee 
19. : 
"y. RE WE LEASE TANK CARS 
40. 
— ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 
* B LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


R. R. 


Phone Canal 3600. 2500 S. Robsy St., Chicago, Ill 
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Improved Tariff Filing System 


(MADE UNDER COOK PATENTS) 


In the Opinion of Those 
Who Know 


ing Tariffs, manufactured under 

Cook Patents, has been recog- 
nized as embodying three distinct ad- 
vantages— 


Ts Shaw-Walker System of Fil- 


IT IS SELF-INDEXING— 


IT CLASSIFIES AND ARRANGES 
ALL SCHEDULES ACCORDING TO A 
DEFINITE SYSTEM— 


IT IS THE QUICKESTJAND MOST 
CONVENIENT EVER DEVISED— 


Ask for illustrated booklet and you will un- 
derstand why this file is replacing all others. 


MADE ONLY BY 


CHAW WALKER 


MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, III. 














WANTED—By man with several years’ experience with one 
of the country’s largest transportation lines, and now holding 
semi-official position with same concern, a traffic position with 
large, reliable commercial house or firm. Is capable of holding 
position as Traffic Manager. Best of references. Address 
Y. F. D., care Traffic Service Bureau, Chicago, II. 





WANTED—Permanent position in traffic department respon- 
sible mercantile concern. Prefer New York City or vicinity. Am 
35 years old and married and have had wide experience in han- 
dling freight matters and adjusting claims. Address N. Y. C., 
care of Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


s 
Your Prospective Customers 
ate listed in our Catalog.of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 
Mines, etc. This valuable Reference Book free. Write for it. 


Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 


Service will improve both your plan and copy, thus insure 
ing maximum profits. Submit your literature for pre- 
liminary analysis and quotation—no obligation. 


Cort eeevey ifs 
Mairiling 
besStS St.Louis 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 





Cable Address “HARSTEELE” 
Established 1900 


forwarding The J. H. W. Steele Co. inc. 


Chart oo Insurance Banking Forelgn Exchange 
New York New Orleans Galveston Texas City 
Savannah’ Chicago 


Special attention given to shipments through New 
Orleans for Latin Americas. We are prepared to arrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 


CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 


Merchandise and General Storage 
Transferring and Forwarding 
Distributors for Central and Western Nebraska 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 

EL PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 

TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. 


5620-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Eight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 

s. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 

front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 














Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 








Branch OFF 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA Sacramento 


325 Thirteent Iith and R Sts 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


Shipments at .L. Rates 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE@ 


Operating |7 Warehouses and Docks 





CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street. 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST 771» STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Central House, Dock House ce” x cer) 
Grand Crossing, [IL South Chicago, Ill. 

I. C or Nickel — Delivery. Belt Ry. of Chgo. or E. J. & B Del’y 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dock Facilities. 
Thru Transit and Chicago Freight Rates Protected. 
GENERAL ISB eon car ee IN TRANSIT 


TR HIP’ G. 
Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North ri. South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and — Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, IIl. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO, 
sspONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - - - MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without cartage. Carload 
distribution a specialty. Daily motor deliveries throughout the city at 
very reasonable prices. Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 CENTS 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and Américan Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage (Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 





24-CAR SWITCH 





RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY 








Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc: 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer a 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded an 
free warehouses. 
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MEN, EDIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS nrenstire® commence’ Commssion 


phn R. Walker Claude W. Owen R. W. ROPIEQUET | 








E WALKER & OWEN ATTORNEY AT LAW CLIFFORD THORNE 
' RNEYS AT LAW ‘ 
STREET — ‘| Interstate Commerce and Public 
interstate Commerce Litigation Utilities Rate and Valuation Cases Lytton Bullding, 
Exclusively on 
x 400") Murphy Bullding, East St. Louls, 111. nD Coe ae Comeieae. Chieage. 
&B Del'y fpplunsey Blidg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 506 Mermod & ‘Jaccard Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 
ilities. = 
TRANSIT 





WALTER E. McCORNACK| JEAN PAUL MULLER 





JOHN B. DAISH 
















C, Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- ASERERTARS AND ATUGENEY-AT-LAY 
Interstate Commerce Cases Onl merce Commission; Counselor at Law 420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Caselian, 
.rehouse 
, Cases Involving Financial and O ti Anal " 
tributors Hibbs Bldg. Washington, D. c.| Suite 1555 First National Bank Gide. | oss @ fetes Gute and Geen en oe 
r Co., 2-606 g- g , Uw ©. hi Wl Rate Litigation before State and Federal Commis- 
os Chicago, Ill. sions and Courts. 
es 
Write us - Author of “INTERSTATE COMMERCE,” an au- : 
co. real of Applied Economics thoritative legal treatise on the Federal regulation JOHN P. DEVANEY 


f interstate commerce and common carriers. 





Southern Building, Washington, D. C. ATTORNEY AT LAW 
ranscription, Compilation and "Analysis HARRY c. BARNES LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 























( R f Int tat ~ 
House- ia ew Attorney and Counselor COMMERCE PRACTICE ~ 
reduced Interstate Commerce Commission ss 
irge. Exhibits age for Freight a pot cede Ceanaadaaiin Suite 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bidg. 
ate Cases. and Antitrust Cases MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
irs. References Furnished. M tte Bulldi Union Trust Bulldi : ZS 
ea Correspondence Solicited. CHICAGO. CINCINNATI. H. J. SHAY, Notary. 
Jt ° =: EE meg —- — me, ae . = 
5, IRDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 5 0. BATES HAL H. SMITH 
6 Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore (Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 
Formerly Attorneys for ATTORNEY AT LAW f 
Interstate Commerce Commission 315-16-17 Holland Bullding Practices Before Interstate Com- 
atters Affecting Carriers and SPRINGFIELD, MO. merce Commission 
Public Utilities 
SUTION. Interstate Commerce and Public Service} 1123- H 
630 First Nat’l Bank Blidg., CHICAGO Commission Cases. 123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
BISHOP & BAHLER THOMAS L. PHILIPS |" “" + oe 
TRAFFIC MANAGERS ATTORNEY AT LAW WINSTON & SLAWTER 
t Inc.) All Traffic and Transportation Matters Sulte 1806, Third Natlonal Bank Bldg., 
nterstate vey = State Commis- ST. LOUIS, MO. Practice before Interstate Commerce 
Carload SAN paameune. CAL. Formerly attorney Missouri Pacific and St. L., I. M. Commission and State Railroad 
ee conahcrehants’ Exchange 5, Mand asses Harceaor “range Co Coin Commissions. 
a S 3 .ti terstat n c e an - 
NITCH it Gav. Bank Bide. erchnet Elda ity Commission eases. ‘ Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
RK JOHN ANDREW RONAN ARTHUR B. HAYES RICHARD TOWNSEND 
ution. TTORNEY ee ene COMMERCE ATTORN EY AT LAW COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
ee UNS Colorado Building, Washington, D. C.| Commerce counsel, practicing before 
ehouse- wenty Years’ Practical Experience In| Former Member of the Department of Justice as | Interstate Commerce Commission and 
houses. Transportation and Traffic Matters Solicitor of Internal Revenue Public Service Commissions. Six years’ 
SUITE 713-715 CRILLY BUILDING ne Cumsininen 7 stheotion practical experience in traffic matters. 
E STS. 35 SO. DEARBORN ST., ” : § 829 OLIVER BLDG., 
CHICAGO a Specialty PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Co. LAW OFFICES OF Cc. D. CHAMBERLIN GEORGE B. WEBSTER 


, Counsel in Interstate C a 
Francis B. James} ‘my 2 Lew and Commerce | Sabie Service Commission Cases 


804-5-6-7-8 W oer a International Life Building 
-5-6-7-8 Westory Building ‘28-25 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, O St. Louis 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Francis B. James, Commerce Counsel; E. E. Wil- 
Inc. unin, Commerce Specialist; Bwing H. Scott, Com- 
Sedan: and Wayne P. Ellis, Commerce 
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INTERSTATE Cx) 
ww and try OMMERCE, STATE PUBLIC UTIL- 


. . STATES SHIPPING, FEDERAL 
TRADE AND OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE MATTERS 





As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD please mention this paper in writing to attorneys. 
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XI, No. 2 


Assures Schedule Service 


Dependable haulage is more than a matter of service to James Riha, trucking 
contractor of Chicago. It’s a case of contract. 


Under the direction of a dispatcher, timed to the minute, Riha’s FEDERALS 
mke a round trip hourly from the Sears-Roebuck warehouse to the Sears- 


Roebuck plant. In courge of a day, a two-ton 
FEDERAL carries 35,000 lbs. of merchandise, Sears-Roebuck Railroad Schedule 


at 








travels 41 miles, and works on a schedule that | _TrckNo_|_1 | 2 | 3 | 4_ 
does not allow more than five minutes’ leeway. | Warehouse Bt] 730 | B30 leis |a30 
The basic reason for Federal popularity is Federal Peet Tye _| 818 | 8.30 | 845 | 9.00 
dependability. gg eee ee = 


headway make a round trip every hour. 





No matter how severe’ the task—twenty-four hour + 
shift:—long or short hauls—Federal renders a uniformly dependable, eco- 
Nomical service. 


‘Traffic News” will bring to you each month interesting instances of 
Federal performance. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 


585 Federal Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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An Accounting of Expenditures of the First Red Cross War Fund 3 
= & One ye 
= # Six mo 
Every one of the twenty million and more Red Cross members is entitled to this statement. Your local Red = Hed 
Cross Chapter can give you further details. = aa 
e _ . : 
First War Fund Appropriations up to March 1, 1918 | he 
Foreign Relief: United States Relief: : 
Relief in France $30,936,103.04 . S. Army Base Hospitals 54,000.00 = 
Relief in Belgium 2,086,131.00 S. Navy Base Hospitals 32,000.00 = We 
Relief in Russia 1,243,845.07 S. Medical and Hospital Work 531,000.00 28. i 
Relief in Roumania 2,676,368.76 . S. Sanitary Service 403,000.00 3 INCHIL 
Relief in Italy 3,588,826.00 S. Camp Service 6,451,150.86 = & basic 
Relief in Serbia 875,180.76 S. Miscellaneous 1,118,748.41 = oe 
Relief in Great Britain 1,885,750.75 ——enee Ee 
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